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ANNUAL ADDRESS BEFORE THE STATE HOM@OPATHIC 


MepicaL Socrery BY THE PreEsimpent, A. R. 
Wrienat, M. D., or Burrao. 
Ladies and Gentlemen :—To the duties of 


this hour in a manner that shall be of interest to you 
and profit to our Society is the desire of your President. 
A failure in this might be natural enough under the 
circumstances. On a similar occasion one year “go, this 
Society was treated with an eloquent and scientific ad- 
dress on the general subject of the heredity of the more 
desirable marks and characters of physical life and traits 
of the human faculties. I have chosen for discussion 
this evening a medico-legal as: of the heredity of 
pauperism and crime (in co-existence) with inebriety, 
insanity and idiocy, as found in the dependent classes. 
I know the ex-President and the society will pardon me 
for any appearance of a continuation of last year’s sub- 
ject w oe oe on Sa ote , a8 we shall pass in review 
the darker more repulsive side of human character. 
In our professional work, we see humanity rally in 
its more unfavorable ; its weakest owl met help- 
less side turned to us for improvement at our 
hands through the skill and knowledge we have ob- 
tained. The subject of the treatment or care of the 
helpless dependents of the State you may think too un- 
dignified for discussion in your society, and that it more 
properly be to some other body. But in the prac- 
tice of every physician of moderate experience this un- 
fortunate class is frequently brought under observation ; 
hence physicians are anenty stated the best 
means of caring for these help ts. On one 
point in connection with them, I your thoughtful 
attention ; that is, the heredity of pauperism and crime, 
and the usual co diseases arid conditions, viz. : 
Alcoholism, insanity, and idiocy. The general doctrine 
of heredity is so nearly universaily accepted by scientists 
and professional men that we do not propose to discuss 
Neither is it necessary in a society of intelli- 

- hysicians to produce any proof of the heredity of 
e davon men You all it in any 
critical study of the of these in your 
patients, Perhaps the heredity of alcoholism is not so 
as*the others, we make room for 


locy and ucination, ” 
speaks of a Russian family, in which the father 


* Th. Ribot on Heredity, p. 85, et seq. 





and father had died prematurely the victims of 
this taste for strong drink. e ison, at the age of 
five, manifested the same liking in the highest d . 
“*Trelat, in his work Folic Suicide, states that a lady of 
regular life and economical habits, was subject to fits 
of uncontrollable dipsomania. Her mother and uncle 
had also been subject to di ia.” Putzel* says 
‘there is no doubt that inebriety may be transmitted, 
and Ihave myself seen a few cases in which several 
a were B nwrmens in the same family.” Dr. 
Morel} says: ‘‘ On examination of 150 children of the 
commune, ranging from 10 to 17 years, This examina- 
tion has confirmed me in my previous convictions as to 
the powerful effect sovbueel by alcohol, not only in the 
individuals who use this detestable drink to excess, but 
also in their descendants. On their or ae ter physiog- 
nomy is aa pre the threefold stamp of physical, intel- 
lectual and moral degeneracy.” For further proof on 
this point, consult Dr. Huss and Morel who have collected 
— facts bearing on the heredity of alcoholism. The 
medical literature of the present day abounds in proofs 
of the effects of alcoholism in snotty insanity and 
idiocy. Austie ¢ says ‘‘ that the nervous enfeeblement 
produced in an ancestor by t excess in drink, is 
ro ey in his various pone coe —- the effect of 
u insanity in one, ep in another, neuralgia 
a on | alcoholic excesses bn a fourth, and so on.” 
Hess hay in a Swedish asylum that half the insane 
men been drunkards. Evidence more frightful 
even than this, of the ra wrought by alcohol, is 
furnished by the effects of the removal of the heavy tax 
on alcoholic drinks in Norway. In eleven years = 
86) the percen of increase for the whole population 
was in mania, 41 per cent.; melancholia, 69 per cent., 
and dementia, 25 per cent. Worse even than this was 
the effect upon the rising eS. for idiocy increased 
150 per cent. That this increase was due to the aug- 
mented consumption of alcohol was shown by the in- 
uiry made by 1, who found that out of 115 idiots, 
60 r cent. were the children of drunken fathers and 
mothers.” But our purpose being at present to note 
particularly the existence and heredity of crime and 
pauperism in close connection with the diseases named, 
we refer again to Morel, who traces the effects of intem- 
perance in one family and sketches it as‘ follows : 
ist. Generation—Immorality, depravity, intemperance 
and sottishness. 
2d. Generation—Hereditary drunkenness, maniacal at- 
tacks, general — 
8d. Generation—Hypochondriac tendency, homicidal 
proclivities. 
4th. Generation—Intelligence hardly developed, stu- 
pidity leading to idiocy. 
Despine in ‘‘ Physiologie Naturelle” gives several 
cases of heredity of crime, one of which, the Jean 
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Chrotien family, whose history for three generations 
we condense as follows : there were but six- 
teen in the three , ten were convicted 
of capital offences, six of which were murder. Dr. Des- 
pine observes the tendencies of such families of criminals 
to unite, thus conferring the hereditary transmission, 
also remarks, ‘‘ The fact demonstrated by Ferrus and 
Lelut, that insanity is much more frequent among crim- 
inals than other persons, goes far to prove that crime 
and insanity are vp om a bot says : ‘‘ The 
number of criminals w ancestors have given signs of 
insanity is very great.” Bruce Thompson, in his recent 
work on the hereditary nature of crime, adopts this con- 
clusion and supports it by res. He says: ‘Ona 
close acquaintance with criminals of eighteen years’ 
standing, I consider that nine in ten are of inferior 
intellect, but that all are excessively cunning.” To 
show the connection of PAUPERISM also with the 
diseases mentioned, we have for reference recent statist- 
ics from the very ground on which we would apply the 
remedy. In 1877 Dr. Charles 8. Hoyt, Secretary of the 
State of Charities of New York, presented to the 
Laan of this State a report relating to the ‘‘Causes 
of Pauperism.” The statistics then compiled were care- 
fully gathered by members of the Board and other intel- 
ligent men, from personal observation and inquiry into 
the condition and history of the inmates of each of the 
alms-houses of the State. They noted the history and 
condition of each person, and also that of his family, 
living or dead, for three generations. But the obvious 
eae in obtaining such items from such sources, 
especially in the large cities, would color the te 
more favorably than the real facts would warrant. e 
names of Dr. Hoyt, President Anderson, of Rochester 
University, W. P. Letchworth, of Buffalo, Pruyn, of 
Albany, velt, of New York, are an assurance that 
this report presents the most reliable statistics we know 
of, on the subject under consideration. Some of these 
notes give sad pay groups, as follows : 
A man aged eighty-five years, with a son, feeble- 
minded, forty-five years old,.a daughter forty years of 
, also feeble-minded, and a grandson eleven years 
ofa. an idiot, born in the poor-house ; the first an inmate 
forty-five years, the second forty years, the third thirty- 
five years, and the fourth eleven years, making an 
agg of one hundred and twenty-six years spent 
by them in the institution, or ee | thirty-five per cent. 
of the time spent in the house by all of its other inmates, 
and it was said that several other members of the family 
had also been paupers. A man aged sixty and his wife 
thirty-nine years, and an illegitimate child of the 
latter, five years old, born in the poor-house ; the woman 
with her mother, one brother and six sisters were for- 
merly inmates of the poor-house of an adjoining county ; 
after being yn a en she married and soon lost her 
husband by death, since which time she has had three 
illegitimate children,two of whom are dead ; her present 
husband a pauper at the time of their marriage. 
man and his wife, the former aged thirty-nine and the 
latter thirty-seven years, with three children and a 
dchild, the parents said to be useful and the chil- 
om intelligent ; two brothers and a sister, aged 


f c respect- 
ively twenty-two, nineteen and sixteen years, all feeble- 


minded ; the nts feeble-minded ; and also five other 
of their chil , a feeble-minded woman aged thirty- 
eight years and unmarried ; admitted when twenty-three 
ears old; father intemperate and mother died in the 
coon a pauper; has had two illegitimate children. 
An unmarried girl eighteen years of having two 
illegitimate children, the youngest of whom, an infant, 
was born in the house ; was early orphaned and entered 
the poor-house when only seven years of age, the 
mother a pauper, and she has had one brother and two 
sisters also paupers; is thoroughly debased and offers 
but little hopes of reformation. A man seventy-two 
years of age, a widower, five years an inmate; is un- 
educated, very intemperate. and has been in jail for 





drunkenness ; has had four deaf-mute children educated 
in the State institution, three of whom are now li ' 
and provide for themselves. A weak- 
woman, twenty-six years old, dependent 
father, mother and two brothers having paupers, 
and her child, a deaf-mute girl, six years old, born in 
the house. A single man, t -one years old, twelve 
ney an inmate, a paralytic, of intemperate parents, 
of whom were paupers, and died in this house. 
A married woman twenty-six years of age, feupeetly in 
jail for intoxication, ee? oss an inmate a male 
child three years old, an infant girl aged two 
months; led a v: t life in childhood, the father, 
mother, and four rs being paupers ; is debased and 
thoroughly “pene by sensual and immoral practices, 
and gives little promise of reformation. Two feeble- 
minded sisters, the elder aged twenty-one, and the 
younger fifteen years ; the former an inmate of the bome 
eighteen years, and the latter from birth ; both maternal 
grandparents, as well as father, mother, and other near 
relatives, have been pau , and most of them intem- 
perate ; the degeneracy of the family renders it probable 
that other dependants may spring from it unless strin- 
gent precautio: measures are adopted. In K 
county out of 1, 870 inmates 942 are sare to remain de- 
pendent for life. * 

The insane de ent of these institutions present sim- 
ilar pictures, as follows : Single woman, aged twenty-one, 
two years insane, but has not been at any State asylum, 
is frequently violent, and is said then to require close 
supervision ; maternal grandfather, father and mother, 
and also one brother said to have been insane ; and an 
unmarried woman, forty years old, insane ten years and 
three years in the institution, was at the State asylum 
two years without improvement, father and other mem- 
bers of the family have also been insane. A married 
woman, bee years of age, insane two years, dur- 
ing one of which was under treatment at the State asy- 
lum ; mother died insane, and a maternal uncle and aunt 
were insane; a woman thirty-five old, married, 
and abandoned by her husband ; years insane, 
two of which were spent at the State asylum and the 
balance mostly ai this house. An unmarried man, twen- 
ty-five years old, insane three years, and treated first at 
the State asylum ; the mother was feeble-minded and 
grandmother died insane ; one maternal 
aunt bore two illegitimate children in the poor-house, 
another, with a child, was an inmate of the house six 
years, and another led a dissolute life and was also a 
pauper. A married woman, pt age years old, and the 
mother of two children ; was insane at the age of 
twenty-nine, os two years at the State asylum and 
the balance of the time in this institution ; father and 
mother were paupers, the latter dying insane. A man 
thirty years of age, single, and insane ten years, was at 
the State asylum for a time without improvement, and 
is wholly dependent ; the mother died a pauper, and an 


the mate 


A | idiot brother eighteen years old has been in the house 


since ten years old. 

Similar cases might be repeated ad libitum from said 
report, but such details are not pleasant reading and we 
refer to schedule 15 for more definite and instructive fig- 
ures on the co-existence of pauperism and the diseases 
mentioned, showing by counties, the number of depend- 
ent insane, idiots and inebriates of pauper families for 
three generations ; thus, in the poorhouse of Ontario, 
Co. there were 113 inmates. These, together with their 
ancestors for three generations, li and dead, repre- 
sented 90 families ; and in these farailies there were 168 
dependents, 26 insane, 12 idiots and 103 inebriates. In 
Columbia Co., 118 inmates represented 114 families, had 
148 dependents, 12 insane, idiots and 127 inebriates. 
In Yates Co., 32 inmates represented 26 families, of 
whom 59 had been dependent, 4 insane, 2 idiots and 31 
inebriates. In — Co., 1,876 inmates represented 
1,668 families, 2. d ents, 755 insane, idiots, 
and 975 inebriates. Herkimer Co. had 77 inmates, rep- 
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, or 3 pau for every 2 fami- 

r quay} feaiions of insane 

about 15,000, or 3 to every 

ve of such a community of fes- 
believe that Heredity was a powerful 
illustra- 


your patience and your f 
number of noble workers in all Christian countries, but 
thore especially in our own, who are freely of 
their time and means for the reform and of these 
children of pau and crime, and disease. They 
deserve the ude of the aa! for their humble yet 
noble work. Some are wor! in Reform Associ- 
ations, others in compulsory education and reformatories 
of different kinds. In this connection we cannot too 
highly commend our State Board of Charities for the ef- 
t work they are for the improvement of the 
physical, moral and condition of these unfortu- 
nate dependents. In all this large class, there are, as 
the Board and other charitable workers find, many w 
can be reached and improved in condition, some taking 
pleses in good families, which are the only natural re- 
ormatories. Let us hope that these t workers 
may be rewarded by a umber of these unfortunates 
being elevated to useful membership in society. Yet 
after deducting all such as many poaey be improved 
remain a large class 


ere 

the taint of 

removed, These, from their condition 

and environments cannot voluntarily adopt any means 
for their own improvement. Through the course of he- 
redity, they will continue the entailment of their disease, 
crime or pauperism, thus the State with a sad 
mixture of evils. Can this be prevented to any great 
extent, and if so, how? are philanthropic qu ns of 
great import and should interest a profession into whose 
care these unfortunates are largely placed. As an indi- 
cation of what we would to prevent the increase 
of this evil, we would ask what would have been 
the result had the heads of the Jukes family, the Chre- 
tian family, and others of the same ilk, been cared for 
in asylums the sexes during the child-bear- 
ing period ? template the benefit to State and Socie- 
ty in the case of Jukes family, of the amount of 
os would have been unknown and criminals un- 
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At the of the present century one Malthus, 
A wey om pist, and as the Estab- 
Church of England, had the to propose 
as a cure for the increasing pauperism of that country, an 
increased prudence in among the poorer 
classes ; claiming that unless you have this, improve- 
ments in other respects are of very little consequence, 
and that the temptation to crime in squalid and hope- 
less poverty causes a moral d tion of charac- 
ter. But Malth was the — for degrada- 
tion, and Malthus, after being a by politicians 
and churchmen for more than half a century, in the 
present day, as defenders of his t , such noble minds 
as Faucett _ yon — —— it — on! — for 
pauperism t e gene’ operation of c. 8 to 
population from candenthele reasons, indicate the diffusion 
of a high morality. 
Souad tical economy cannot deny the inherent 
right of the State to take means to perpetuate its citizen- 
p in an improved condition. To accomplish this, its 
duty is to adopt all proper and practicable measures to 
ent deterioration in its poorest subjects, for all com- 
up the character of the body politic. 
While it is admitted that the State has no right to in- 
terfere with or abridge the right of its most humble 
subjects, except for the stro reasons, we think, as 
a police for the health, jurists and legislators on im- 
partial investigation would decide that government has 
an undoubted right to exercise restrictions on the repro- 
duction of a progeny that is only a curse in community, 
Henry Wade Rogers, in a late number of the Princton 
Review, says, ona similar subject, ‘‘ Certainly it isa seem- 
absurdity that a State should be of the power 
tolegislate for the prevention of offences and at the same 
time be denied the right to put forth that power to erad- 
icate the cause of almost offences : that it should be 
under the necessity of burdening itself with an enormous 
taxation for the support of the poor, the insane and the 
idiotic, and at the same time denied the right to remove 
the cause which make this enormous public expenditure 








necessary. 
In the belief of the ‘‘ survival of the fittest” some may 
contend that families affected by evil heredity will be- 


ho|come extinct, through their own inherent weakness 


— against the moral strength of the better class. 
ranted that this may be, though not at all probable. 
The cases of the families cited show that several genera- 
tions of society would be infected in morals and burdened 
in taxation before any extinction through self-limitation 
could take place. And it may be some will think these 
yr in advance of the , that is, in advance of 
public opinion of the community. As an index to the 
opinions of those who have given the subject the great- 
est thought, who have shown the most active interest, 
and who are in positions to judge intelligently, we wish 
to make a few brief quotations. Dr. Hoyt, in the report 
above referred to, (p. 196) says : 

‘The element of heredity enters so largely in the 
problem of pauperism that it should receive special at- 
tention. e degraded, vicious and idle, who, when in 
good health, are always on the verge of pauperism, and 
who, at the approach of old age and illness, inevitably 
become paupers, are continually rearing a progeny who, 
both by heredi tendencies and the associations of 
early life, are likely to follow in the footsteps of their 
parents. There is a large number of families through- 
out the State which are kept together by private and 

ublic charity, the sole end of whose existence seems to 
be the rearing of children like themselves. The line of 
pauper descent is very difficult to break, but unless vig- 
orous efforts are directed toward this end, the number of 
the de t classes will grow in a constantly increas- 
ing \ 
oe Few 
to the su 


pees who have not — detailed attention 


how much vice, and pauperism, 
idiocy, insanity is hereditary. It is believed to be 
the daty of society to take positive measures to remedy 
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this evil. What forms these measures should take, 
and how far the effort should be carried, present the 
most serious questions which press upon the legislator. | 
It is a subject to which little attention has hitherto been 
given, at least outside of treatises on physiology ; but 
the time is rapidly approaching when its im will | 
— the attention of the moralist as well as the Jaw. | 
er.” 

Dr. Nathan Allen, of Lowell, Mass., in a paper read | 
before the conference of charities at Cincinnati, says, 
‘* Who are paupers? What is their history and charac- 
ter? What caused or made them paupers? Careful ob- 
servation show that a have certain charac- 
teristics in common, g what may be called a pau- 
per class, and continue as such for generations, In 
every large almshouse are found, to some extent, a per- 
manent set of inmates who have connections in thesame 
or in other almshouses, and whose parents and ancestors 
have been frequent inmates in such establishments. 
There is such a thing as families breedin perism, 
and perpetu it for erations. It fs Found that 
they have pec ities in organization and character, 
which can be traced back to the same or similar causes. | 
‘*The now celebrated ‘ Margaret, mother of criminals,’ | 
— ae a two years since, furnishes a strik- | 
i ustration of hereditary crime. .An invest n | 
a made through the New York Prison Aeosdlitien, | 
in the jails and apes of the State, extending back six | 

enerations, which resulted in tracing out nearly three 

undred criminals descended from one wicked woman ! | 
If a thorough inquiry were made on this subject, doubt- | 
less other s r illustrations would be found. If the | 
truth could be known, we believe a large amount of | 
crime would be traced back to hereditary influences.” 

Dr. Kerlin, superintendent of a State institution for 
feeble-minded children, at Medea, Pennsylvania, says, 
in a paper on ‘‘ Causation of Idiocy.” 

‘*6th. That in 27 per centum of cases of idiocy, we 
find asa concurrence imbecility and insanity begetting 
idiocy—introduces a very serious question for the law 
of the State to settle, viz., whether marriage of the evi- 
dently unfit shall be tolerated, and whether pauper im- 
beciles shall continue to entail on-the community a 
burden of woe and expense that heaps up in misery 
the further it descends.” 

‘It seems incredible that, in an enlightened commun- 
ity, a woman should go on gi di in succession to 
five microcephalic idiots, three of whom survive to be 
supported at the expense of the State so long as they 
shall live. 

“It seems incredible that a female insane pauper | 
should have been discharged two successive times from 
a county house, returning to a drunken husband to be- 
come twice enceinte with defective or idiotic progeny. 

“It seems incredible that a husband li with a wife | 
who is known to be insane should go on bidding into 
being successive imbeciles and we gm aera 8 i- 
cally explaining that his wife was in r health while 
enceinte, 

**It seems incredible that there should be a county in| 
Pennsylvania where the inbreeding of a and | 
pauper imbeciles of the same parentage is possible, until 
a large family of wretched creatures is issued to scatter 
and propagate an infamous blood.” 

A prominent clergyman who has had a experi- | 
ence in charity organization societies in England, and 
the projector of all such societies in this country, when 
asked for an opinion on this subject, answered promptly, | 
“I would take a hint from the stock breeders and pre- | 
vent the reproduction of the dangerous class.” 

President Anderson, of Rochester University, who 
gave me the key note of this paper, in a recent letter 
says: “I if any words of mine have led you to 
an investigation of this all- rtanj subject. I believe 
it to be the duty of all medical men to study it with care. 
. . . You will find that the class of persons who are 
miserably poor are more likely to marry young and rear 














large families than those who are wealthy or expect to 
become so. The tendency of increase is, on the whole, 


aeons: ne Tse peel rite: gore» a 
e ” 


charges. 

Hon. W. P. Letchworth, of the New York State 
Board of Charities, who has just completed an extended 
tour of investigation among the eleemosynary institu- 
a v's be pene y teen 
seemingly bold from the lack of pu enlightenment 
on the subject, will eventually be Perhaps 
the jirst practical step in this direction in America, was 
the presentation of the subject by Mr. Letchworth, some 
years since, in a State Convention of Superintendents 
of the Poor held at Poughkeepsie, and the nam | 
of a pledge from that body to co-operate in attem 


| legislation to provide care of ts. In men- 
sAicwark, Wayne 


tioning the tal institutions 
county. for idiotic and weak-minded girls and women 
du the child-bearing period, Mr. L. writes: ‘‘I be- 
lieve there are about one hundred there at this time, 
who, but for this arrangement, would be breeding 
children in the poor-houses or elsewhere What our 
board desires further, is a similar institution for male 
idiots.” The Newark asylum referred to, originated 
through a lady member of the State Board, who, in her 
official visit to the county poor-houses, was shocked to 
find more or less imbecile and idiotic females the moth- 
ers of illegitimate children. She ——, the matter to 
the Board, and the result has been opening of this 
asylum, where about one hundred of these unfortunate 
females are properly cared for. 

In this imperfect manner, I have attempted to portray 
a growing evil, and to indicate, as 1 believe, the direc- 
tion the remedy should take. In such cases. it is our 
highest prerogative as conservators of the public health, 
to point to the facts and designate the necessity for leg- 
—— hw we rest my hey leave the - 

ty for on where it belongs, our 

1 . Weshow the’ mécanity of b the 
chasm, without giving any plan or detail] for the work. 
But I believe if the present Legislature were to a t 
a commission from such men as the members the 
State Board of Charities and the Prison Reform Associ- 
ation, to confer on the subject during the year, they 
would report a practical plan at the next session. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I beg your pardon if I may 
seem to have digressed from a strictly professional topic. 
You have all had considerable experience, and have 
certainly seen living illustrations of some phase of this 
subject ; and I believe it is our duty, as we are blessed 
with an intelligence above a less favored portion of hu- 
manity, to make all possible endeavor, for the purifica- 
tion of soci ly, as well as for the restoration 
to health of its individual members. 


THE INSANE DIATHESIS.* 
By SELDEN H, Tatcort, M. D. 
The insane diathesis may be either hereditary or ac- 


uired. 

’ Those who are born to die insane do not, necessarily, 
spring from insane parents, or from an ancestry having 
any apparent taint of lunacy in the blood : but they do 
receive from their Ba gpoepar certain impressions upon 
their mental and , as well as their physica] ; 
which impressions, like an iron mould, fix and shape 
their subsequent destinies. Hysteria in the mother may 
develop the insane diathesis in the child ; drunkenness 
in ye ather ae impel ph pas ,or age or dementia 
in the son. rm ions in the its may 

ies of fr the minds 





| unloose the furies of unrestrained madness 


of their children. Even tempered religious enthusiasm 
may a fanaticism that cannot be restrained with- 
in the its of reason. 


* from read before the State 
Boats & an essay Homoeopathic 
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As the de progression is slow and grad- 
likewise is the 


stated), the insane diathe- 


ganisms of the young. 

Insanity is a result of diseased conditions of the brain. 
It manifests its presence through the medium of the 
mind, but the materials it feeds upon are the tissues of 
the cerebral structure, and the force it assails is the 
vis vitalis. Hence it is easy of comprehension that 
whatever tends to the weakening of 


inception and growth 
nutrition for the brain is, therefore, a prime cause of 
— mental abnormality. 
severe blows upon 


, and inflammations, which speedily termi- 


nate the lives of those thus injured, so slight blows, | y 


quickly forgotten, ps, often result in stealthily de- 
pas ah uate the less fm pw San pe which 

ev n derangement men' oes 
t, occasioned by threats Fen ent, by 
locking up in dark rooms, by stories of greedy bears or 
ghosts, produces oft times a mental shock that 


renders the child wretched during its earl 
but brands the brow of its victim with the mar 
—a mark as deep and indelible as 


cautery. This wound u the 
child’s mental being may Gp heal, the 
rude chafings of the world , at some future time, 
rend the cicatricial tissue and produce an eruption of 
—— 
insanity is most prevalent among the working 
classes, and as it frequently succeeds the utter exhaus- 
tion of all the physical forces, it foltows most conclu- 
sively that overwork of the young and immature is a 
ent cause of their gravitation toward that 
abyss, into which the full grown and the strong are so 
readily precipitated when their grasp u reason has 
paralyzed by the toils of life. 
es, shops and stores are not only for the production 
and display of foyed f he pa! wares, be Ry the 
‘oung are emp! them, overtax and 
by night, 4 become the feeders of asylums for the 
=o as the producers of material for prema- 
ure : 


graves. 
ris ae toeen eee ripe ynand ie Feahee: mey hn 
at the present time for 
© chanutton of tho youth White Ge boheve ther 
proper education and training of the human mind is 
one of the best of iyo ago insanity, we 
es which, when 


hold that, like all ot 





Our fac. | de 


en 
to 


upon us! Well might the eloquent Du 

claim, when gazing at the ficent anatom 
seum at Florence : ‘‘ Philosophy has been in the wrong 
not to descend more pane’ into physical man ; there it 
is that the mental moral man lies concealed.” 
When our public educators come to a : 
lime fact that the human body and the physical brain 


- | must be first sufficiently developed and perfected, and 


that mental wth must follow, not precede physical 

h, and, if need be, be restrained with a steady 

; and that the minds of the young must be guided 
to grand achievement with discrimina' u ent ; 
then our schools will no longer be hot or the 
ees of ween f nor gardens for the cultiva- 
tion of lunatics. Mental culture may accompany physi- 
cal growth, but always in the order of an army follow- 
ing its leader. When perfect discipline is attained, 
and the hour for battling with the world arrives, then 
the mental forces will certainly march to the front ; and 
they will take with them the inspirations of health and 


blood. 

A final cause inducing the insane diathesis lies in that 
and deplorable social malady, the premature 
and excessive excitement of the sexual organism. It 
is scarcely needful to argue the fact that masturbation 
is alarmingly prevalent among the young. The books 
are full of printed proofs; and the appearance of the 
oung in our schools and on the street is an open page 
of the most indisputable evidence. Most of the insane 
in asylums, who are yet adolescent, present histories 
and marks of this damning practice. A medical friend, 
li at the west, in a recent letter, says: ‘‘I have re- 
cently cured a case of epilepsy, in a of three years 
of , due to masturbation nf At least he performed 
all the tactics of that ‘manual.’ He had been circuin- 
cised, but it did no good. For some curious similar in- 

stances see London Hospital Reports, Vol. I , p. 58.” 

That such a practice tends not only to epilepsy, but 
to imbecility, mania, and dementia, the experience of 
the past in almost every asylum abundantly demon- 
strate. 

Are there means for avoiding the development and 
growth of the insane diathesis ? 

To avoid the evils liable to arise from the propagation 
of the insane diathesis, the es to the crime must 
pause and study the new phy of life, a philoso- 

hy which shall guide them to the accomplishment of 
high and noble results, rather than to those which are ig- 
noble and demoralizing to humanity. The avoidance of 
passions, the putting away of that cup whose 
contents are adders’ juices, the shunning of all unneces- 
sary anxieties, and rma J cares of life; and in their 
stead the patient cultivation of all higher virtues, and 
better tempers, will insure an offsp that will not 
only bless their ancestry, but will fill the earth with 
happiness and health, and unruffled contentment of 
mind and spirit. 

When once the human being has appeared Ease Se 

rpet of life, then the p work of nouris t, 


development and of a aap: and an im- 
‘fairly fogane e grea cad should 


now be to remedy, as far as possible, all inherent de- 

om and to promote the growth of all possible virtues 
wers. 

The children should be watched over and guarded and 

out with the same jealous care that was (or ought to 

ve been) exercised over the mother during the sacred 





\- otros the faakice of the 


The youth should be trained 
ersians, who taught their sons 
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to ride magnificently on horseback, to shoot with accu- 
racy, and to always speak the truth ; and when these 
accomplishments were acquired they left them to pur- 
sue their mental work in the manner most suited to 
their individual tastes. Even the in body, 
and the disordered and distorted in would develop 
approximate symmetry and usefulness if subjected to 
such methods with patience and perseverance. “ Even 
in the worst t of mental there are some 
salient and bright spots upon which good influences 
may act, and against which may be directed valuable 
curative agents. 
* There is some soul of ness in things e 
Would ion obsorvinett distill it out.’’ vn 

Bright surroundings, pleasant associations, stimulat- 
ing encouragements, abundant food of the best quality, 
air, exercise, and sunlight, together with simple direc- 
tion, not forcing, of the mental faculties, will, in the 
course of patient time, produce, from even poor stock, 
such a robust and cultured race as to be the astonish- 
ment of those who furnish and mould the material. 

And to crown all, we may, I think, be itted to 
state that ory ene from her fruitful mines, has 
already dug out t motor medicines which are not 
only of ass ce in the cure of disease, but which 
may, if properly applied, act as hty stimuli in the 
growth and perf of the human , and as acon- 
sequence the clearer and stronger action of the human 
mind. Such remedies as Calcarea carbonica, and He- 
par, and Graphites, and P. , , and 
Silicea, and ur. have herea field for action sur- 
passing any in which they have heretofore exercised a 
co and potent influence. The ‘‘ tissue reme- 
dies,” so ed, are, we believe, destined to win tri- 
umphs in this new arena which shall transcend all the 
= of medical achievements in the past. God 

asten the day when we may learn how to wield these 

mighty weapons against fateful hereditary and acquired 
degeneracy aright ! 


“THE EXPERIMENT OF ALLOPATHIO HOMG- 
OPATHY.”* 


By Jonn J. MircuHe.yi, M. D., Newsure, N. Y. 





The responsibility of furnishing a scientific history of | nose—with 


drugs and such an analysis of their powers as will 
enable the practitioner of medicine to administer them in 
the treatment of disease, with any certainty as to their 
action, isa very grave one. The world has been held 
for years under the rule of authority, and guided by the 
results of alleged experience. It has only been within 
the last few years that, the law of the ‘‘ Similars” hav- 
ing been discovered, the true formula has been evolved, 
by which we may know with certainly what will be the 
result of drug action, and may prognosticate accurately 
concerning their use in disease. It is no small matter to 
be the rof such a trust, and we should watch 
carefully, that the crude theories of the past are not en- 
graved upon the certainties which we have obtained in 
the practice of medicine. We do not desire to deprive 
the world of the results of our studies and investiga- 
tions ; indeed, this is already impossible. Books, writ- 
ten by those who scorn the law that Nature has put 
upon the action of drugs in disease, are filled with ex- 
tracts from our works and our journals. The extracts 
are almost always uncredited, to be sure;—and, worse 
than this, they are so garbled, and so befogged by 
physiological indications, that if we are not on our 
our law and the wonderful history of cures, which, 
through its application we have been enabled to pile up, 
will come into discredit and finally be lost in oblivion. 
We should not object to these physiological deductions 
and indications if they were founded upon law and were 
the expressions of facts. But they are generally but 
— at theories, which are built up with care and 
bor to-day to be demolished to-morrow. We are per- 





* Read before the State Hom. Med. Society. 
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haps at fault in the methods we use in our own litera- 
ture, for we too often find medicines 
in certain diseases, and no indications 
reasons which governed oo panes 
the drug. But this is not 

method in the treatment of kindred 


medica, for the 

and it would be almost 
every case. We havea law for the use of 
and we have the groundwork of successful treatment 
of drugs. While those who attempt 
our rem in the diseases in which we have 
them useful, are constantly failing in their 
object of this paper is to call attention 
many instances, in allopathic works of 
weet eae ng ny eng toe mi reasons 
why such use by those unlearned in our peculiar prac- 
tice of medicine will surely fail. 
There is no better example of this 


— , By. non-homeopathic wor 


resul in dis- 


in the treatment of scarlatina by na. 
After the brilliant results obtained by the early home- 
opathic physicians, the idea got abroad that ne. 
was the ae for this dreaded . In con- 
sequence of this it was universally used. After a 
time, the pe of the disease ha fail- 
ure after failure ensued, and now it used 
by our old school brethren. The truth is, Bell. was 


Sydenham variety having, in brief, a smooth scarlet 
eruption, eyeballs red and injected, delirium, throbb 

in carotids, lips, mouth and throat very red, difficult 
deglutition, with so hot a skin as to impart a burning 
sensation to the hand. A host of remedies may have 
to be studied to find the proper one in cases of scarlet 
fever not of this type. Among others, Baptisia ; in the 
hoid variety, with ulcers in the throat, fetid breath, 
sore tongue, first reddish but soon with a yellowish 
brown coating, or 

Arum Triphyllum—when the disease seems to be of 

a malignant type, with putrid sore throat, ulcerated 
ichorous d from it. Adanthus is 
indicated in a t of disease very much the same as 
that of Arum, fully as severe; but where the head is 
more implicated than the air Pesseges, the eruption 
being livid, pulse small, weak and irregular ; skin harsh, 
hot, dry ; vomiting, delirium, and later, poe. 

Apis mel. should never be forgotten by the Homeo- 
pathic prescriber, in disease somewhat like the last de- 
scribed, but when the skin has blisters upon it, the face 
seems bloated, and the kidneys are seriously involved, 


t 


| as indicated, then the condition, quantity, and lack of 


ability to void the urine. 

Then there is Rhus tox. for the vesicular variety of 
scarlet fever with drowsy delirium, and dry, dark 
tongue. And in their places we would find Arsenicum; 
Cuprum, Hyoscyamus, Lachesis, Muriatic Acid, Stramo- 
nium, Sulphur, Zincum, with many minor remedies fill- 
ing the complete picture of this determined though not 
constant disease. Now a school of medicine that can 
only say ‘‘ in scarlet fever you should use Belladonna,” 


must, from the very necessities of the unc gz law 
of Nature, fail generally and lamentably in their endea- 
vor to cure their diseases with our drugs. Their alleged 


claim of being a scientific school is a misnomer and will 
not always be conceded to them. 

Ringer, in his therapeutics says, in relation to its pro- 
phylactic power ‘‘that it has been recommended as a 
porenive of scarlet fever, but so much prejudice has 

nm introduced into the discussion of question, 
that it is difficult to conclude whether it has any such 
virtue.” 

Yet if we read between the lines we find that these 
writers are incorporating enough of our proving in their 
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may be furious and , restraint.” 
bu ocean dole enlightened v : 
t y y —— 
world moves. ne ocr tevtansn wd te cider l, 
think it begins to move too fast. Certainly, as to the 
action of is that which they seem most to fear. 
= a Ng ee ae hg , for 
ov. 22, 1879, ‘ollowing passage occurs. After 
sear ed therapeutics in , the empirical, the 
ysiological, and the , he alludes to the - 
, or method, saying, ‘‘ Thus 


, attended by pain in the loins, 
feeling of weariness, ression of spirits, loss of appe- 
tite, and derangement of the nervous system are quickly 
removed by a steady course of Pulsatilla.” (Save the 


thick green- 
ish and yellow ; five drops of tincture of Hydrastis three 
times a will quickly set up a healthy action,” etc. 

The writer remarks ‘‘ There is an air of accuracy and 
painstaking observation about all this, as well as a defi- 
nition of promise, which is very attractive, and we are 
inclined to believe hardly less fallacious. It is too 
much like reading the copEx Sym en of our Hahne- 
mannian brethren (how does he know? ) and the wholesale 
importation of their crude method of procedure would 
beastep backward. However, it promises to be the 
vogue for the present.” 

New York Medical Record lifts up the voice of 
warning as follows: ‘‘ No one can fail to have noted the 
increased therapeutic which has of late been given 
to many standard y simply varying their dosage. 
We have, indeed, our materia medica al- 
most as much in this way as by the actual ad of 
wanted-ent "dimialok taped er etn po Aa 

and by ing the 4 in 
each case new effects have been produced. It is, per- 
haps, in calomel, strychnine, and the salts that a 
different or a greater power in ve doses is best 
illustrated ; the employment of ute doses, on the 
other hand, has been much more extended and has pro- 
duced more a Thus the use of P’ 
lin in infantile diarrhea, of Arsenic in gastric irritation, 
of Ipecac as an anti-emetic, of Pilocarpin and Dover's 
powder,and turkish baths in night-sweats, of Cantha- 
rides in urethral irritations and hematuria, according to 
the range of the particular drug.” 

‘*Of course such examples as these are eagerly held 
up by enthusiasts as proofs of a grand therapeutic law.” 
“Tt needs argument, however, to show that they 
do not either a law or even a uniform series of 
facts. There are but few which have even this 
peculiar we have described, and these do not, as a 
rule, show their best results in their minimum doses. 
We doubt if Arsenic ever becomes in gastritis, 
or Pilocarpin in night-sweats, while 
reliable anti-emetic. We need not look for any great 





is a most un- | Hi 





a . amen, an eg ne Pre similibus 
action o , ere is a 
ide that ‘uatomanall Chale tt tet 

them ; or what at first constringes a tissue by ' 
There is nothing new in this law 
we are learning of more ts 
gee Ng ee ent "Frese 
minute , are suggestive 
hey indicate no mysterious nor 


strong draft of professional 
the wc ‘*k of our school, yet 


B3 
i 


‘* Nitro Glycerine has been recently introduced as a 
neuralgia. It has given the best results, 
ris ; it appears to act somewhat 
Two drops of a one per cent. sol- 
in alcohol may be given every three or four hours.” 
—Miveere Bipoors in doses of hight 
ne of gr. to gr, is y 
for seasickness ~ rte Lda the 
ish Medical Journal, Dec. 1880.”—Medical Record, 
= ‘eading artic] Recent Studies in Therapeu 
a ie on “ nt es - 
"which a in the British Medical Journal, 
Mar. 18 and 27, 1880, Nitro Glycerine is spoken of as a 
remedy of great value in the treatment of neuralgic af- 
fections, and it has been suggested that it should be 
tried in tetanus, hydrophobia, seasickness, chloroform 
, and many er morbid conditions. It is, 


wever, as a remedy for a ris that it will be 
found most useful. ‘‘ Dr. Murrel 


’s cases show that, in 
the treatment of this terrible complaint, it is an t of 
yA gree possible value, worthy to be sanibod with 

of Amyl. It is now in general use in most of 
our London hospitals, and in many cases it has effected 
a complete cure. A very striking account of the benefit 
derived from its employment has been published by Mr. 
Jameson of Caistor, who suffered very severely from an- 
gina pectoris. At Dr. Murrel’s suggestion, he began by 
taking two minims of the one per cent. solution every 
three or four hours during the day. He always found 
relief if he took the dose when he felt the first threaten- 
ing of the attack, and the paroxysm was staved off. He 
continued taking the two minim dose larly every 
three or four hours for four days, and, as the attacks did 
not trouble him so much, he to diminish the fre- 
quency of the dose, and took it only when he felt an 
attack t . He says : ‘‘I always carry an ounce 
and a half bottle of the diluted solution in the breast 
et of my coat, the bottle carefully marked for six 
loses, each dose con five minims of the one per 
cent. solution. If I feel an attack on I apply to 
my bottle, and at once feel that Iam saved from a parox- 
ysm. The action of the medicine seems to commence 
the moment it is swallowed, just as Dr. Murrell describes. 
It produces always a feeling of fullness in the head, 
singing in the ears, and a sensation of pulsation all over, 
especially in the head, severe at the root of the nose, as 
if epistaxis were threatened. I do not suffer from head- 
ache, and the congested feeling soon goes off. It isa 
boon to have a remedy in which you can have per- 
ect confidence that the attacks can be controlled. I 
have not had any severe attack of the disease since I got 
the solution and began to take the drug, six weeks ago.” 
Dr. Murrell’s experiments are quoted at large 
Ringer in his therapeutics. Phillips in his materia med- 
ica gives a more honest history of the drug. He says, 
‘* Its physiological effects were first studied by Dr. C. 
h), of Philadelphia, in 1848, since 
which time it has been experimented with by many, 


be 
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who, without exception, confirm the more prominent 
phenomena described by him.” 

Pulsatilla has already been alluded to as being ad- 
mitted into the orthodox materia medica, clothed 
its hom thic livery. A le quotation must suf- 
fice. Dr. James I. Tucker, in the Chicago Medical Gae- 
ette, reports : 

‘* Pulsatilla is rapidly growing: in favor with many 

ractitioners. Though a very old remedy, having been 
wn to Dioscorides and Pliny, it fell into disuse, if not 
into disrepute, and was not reinstated till about the be- 
ginning of the ag century. I have used Pulsatilla 
mainly in simple d: rrheea, and here it has proved 
of decided utility. Its scope is, however, dou 
much wider. A very prominent lawyer of this city told 
me, not long since, that after trying the Bromides, the Va- 
lerianates and other remedies of repute for the headaches 
caused by excessive mental application, he found no 
relief till he made use of the tincture of Pulsatilla. He 
is now never without it, and uses no other medicine for 
the cure of his headaches, which I know to be very 
severe. No such powers are attributed to it in the 
books to which I have access. This is an exceptional 
case, it may be, but it isa valid one. The tincture of 
Pulsatilla should be made from the fresh plant, and 
ven with caution. The dose is from three to ten 
rops.” 

An allusion to the action of Cedron is almost equally 
crude and inexact. ‘‘ Cedronas a substitue for nine. 
Admiral Sapellin draws attention to a bean which is 
used by the inhabitants of Central America in the treat- 
ment of the Cold fever, and which is said omens 
substitute for Quinine. Dr. Co , who the 
remedy in Puerto Arenas, Costa Rica, obtained favorable 
results with it, and as St. Pére and Quesnel found it 
even more powerful than Sulphate of Quinine. The 
bean is cut into bits as large as a pea, several of which 
are given in the interval between the paroxysms, This 
almond or bean is obtained from the Simaruba ferru- 
ginea.” Medical Record, 1880 


It hus been discovered by these dealers in second-hand | 


d that Cactus Grandiflorus is a valuable remedy in 
Geant of the heart. I have not time to even allade to 
the many references upon this point that I could give. 
In order to cast obscurity upon the origin of this use of 
the drug, we find they have taken another plant of the 
same family from whence they hope to derive their orig- 
inal results. 

The Medical Record, for Sept., 1880, says, Cereus Bon- 
plandié is a Mexican cactus, which is said to be a nerve 
sedative, and to be especially useful in affections of the 
heart, organic or functional. Dose of fluid extract m. to 
m, XXX, 

The Nitrate of Uranium in the treatment of diabetes 
is spoken of by J. G. Dale, M. D., of Lemont, Pa., who 
writes to the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, 
‘*that he has found Nitrate of Uranium, given in from 
one to two-grain doses, three times daily, to be effi- 
cacious in any diabetes.” 

By reference to the more recent works upon therapeu- 
tics of the allopathic school we find the fo wing drags 
incorporated which owe their importance to the investi- 
gation we have given them and the provings we have 
made, and in their histories the diseases in which we 
use them are more or less thoroughly mentioned. At 
times a brief account of their pathogenetic symptoms is 
given, evidently skimmed from our text-books : 

Aconite, Anacardium, Arnica, Belladonna, Bryonia 
alba., Chamomilla, Chelidonium majus., Actea Racemosa. 


satilla, Rheum, Rhus Tox, Ruta grav., Spigelia, 
T huja occidentalis, Usti Maidis, Veratrum wv 
Viola Tricolor, Bismuth, Plumbum, Cuprum, Antimony, 





btless | slow to avail itself of our labor, or is too ignorant to 











Arsenic, Phosphorus, Camphor, Cantharis, and many 
But now comes the danger to which I have alluded. 


with | The drags are noted in the text-books of the old school. 


know how to use it. A few illustrations from “* Ringer's 
Handbook of Th ,” published in 1880, i. ¢., the 
8th edition, will ibit this lamentable lack of certainty 
most clearly. I quote almost at random. 

Bismuth. Many forms of vomiting in children, 
notably that kind depending on acute or chronic catarrh 
the stomach, yield speedily, to Bismuth / 
chal sarcially: in vay ! - 

era, y ts ly stages 
second from this, in speaking of the signs of lead 
age er e rr there are frequent and severe cramps 
the calves of the legs, uterus or penis and scrotum, 
etc., yet it is never Se inde adie: 
symptoms anggitats See use y 

Cuprum. e says, ‘‘ The copper salts have been 
given in cholera and epilepsy !” Yes, and if he can discov- 
er any drug or combination of drugs that ha 
given in these two diseases, he must have sharp 

Antimony, he remarks, ‘is serviceable in ¢ 
bronchitis, when the expectoration is copious, frothy 
and difficult to expel!” Rather more explicit, but 
not very accurate, His method of admia is 
quite satisfactory, however. He directs ‘‘a grain of the 
salt to be dissolved in half a pint of water, and a tea- 
spoonful of the solution to be given, at first every quar- 
ter of an hour, then hourly.” 

Arsenic. ‘Has been strongly recommended in chol- 
Sey in the later stages, when there is much 
co) Tod 

‘It sometimes removes heartburn, and other distress- 
ing sensations of the stomach, and is very useful in gas- 


tralgia.” 

us, he remarks, ‘‘had for many years 
fallen into disuse, but owing to its success in neu- 
ralgia, in the hands of homeopaths, it has again recent- 
ly risen to favor.” 

He thinks it almost a specific, of less use in sciatica, 
pomen.cne most efficacious in typical neuralgia, what- a> 
ever that may be. 

Camphor. ‘‘ Few,if any remedies are comparable to 
camphor in summer diarrhoea and cholera. It generally 
ch the vomiting aud diarrhea mye 1 pre- 
vents cramp and restores warmth to the extremities,” 

Does it seem credible that, with all the wealth of our 
literature u cholera and Camphor, a man in this age 
= wor my write as above —— I o¥ — 

omcsopathy is not — y= e for su tu: 

Sabina. ‘‘It is employed both in meno and 


amenorrhea.” 

Cantharides. ‘‘A drop of the tincture, although five 
are sometimes required, given three or four a 
day, is particularly useful in cases where there is fre- 
quent desire to e water.” 

Veratrum album ‘‘has been used with success in 


E 


E 
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: 
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the vomiting and of summer diarrhea.” 
Gelseminum. he gives — a good \- 
ry, and a very fair proving, separated into sections that 


mee egy pent may tee eae yee 
jum “* uces very to 
ohio ell ~: Nes of Homeeopath: 
news to t y: 
I would not advise any undergraduate to attempt, on 
examination upon the materia medica in a Homeopathic 
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of these officials), furnish an admirable view of the re- 
sults of a fortunate attempt in a sister State 
to provide an in and practicable substitute for 
an acknowledged faulty system, quite as bad and cum- 


. | bersome as our own. 


THE OFFICE OF OORONER. 
By CiarK Bex, Esq. 


[AN ADDRESS BEFORE THE MEDICO-LEGAL SOCIETY. ] 
Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Modico-Legal 


I have been asked by your President to lay before the 
Society my views upon existing coop ens 
vestigations causes 
death ; and whether 
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Science Association 
876, and public interest in this 
——- opened in America 
“Theodore H. 
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A te eee Re ete oe tt 

briefiy leading objectionable features 

our present before we need consider how we 
can tad asuialy@iem: 


THE PRESENT STATUTE POWER—DUTIES OF THE 
CORONER'S OFFICE. 


In this State the coroner is elective, holding his office 
ae They are not required to give bonds, 


the county in which they are elected. They may be re- 
moved for cause by the governor. 

They are au to arrest those who disturb reli- 
gious meetings ; to take of wrecks and wrecked 
property and take measures for the preservation thereof, 

of the delivery to the ee owners. 

They are empowered to inv ee ae of 
fires, by an and inquest with a jury, with pro- 
ceedings like, in most respects, the inquests in case of 
sudden death, with power to arrest in case there is found 
to have been arson, or an attempt at arson, committed. 

Whenever a coroner receives notice that any person 
has been slain, has suddenly died, been y 
wounded, or found dead under such circumstances as to 
Ph tion, the coroner is required to proceed 
to the place where the body lies, to forthwith summon 
a jury, of not less than nine nor more than fifteen, to 
appear forthwith, to make inquisition concerning such 
death or wounding. 

The coroner swears in the jury, summons witnesses 
to appear before them, presides at the inquest, swearing 
the witnesses, and reducing their testimony to writing, 
which is subscribed by the witnesses. 

It is the duty of the coroner to summon some surgeon 
yg = ah ae as a witness on such inquest. 

then the body, hear the testimony, 
and deliver to the coroner their inquisition in writing, 
which the law requires shall contain their finding, 
as to— 

1, How, and in what manner, and when, and where 
the person so dead or wounded came to his death or was 
wounded ; and 


2. Who such person was, and all the circumstances 

such death or wounding ; and 

8. , if any, were guilty of the same, either as 
principals or accessories, and in what manner. 

The finding, or inquisition, of the jury, with the evi- 
dence of the witnesses, the coroner is required to return 
to the next criminal court of record in the county. 

The coroner has power, on the finding of the jury that 
a crime has been committed, to bind over the witnesses 
- | to appear, and to issue warrants for the arrest of accused 
5s 

In case of the absence or inability of the coroners to 
act, in the city of New York, any alderman or special 
justice may act in his stead, exe the same powers 


for the and county of New York, making the prac- 
coutslaing: say shjectionabte 'peovisisas mained With 
man le provisions mixed wi 
much that is get and comm le. 
The law makes it the duty of the coroners to hand 
over to the treasurer of the county all moneys or valua- 
bles found on the bodies of persons on whom inquests 
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have been held, which have not been claimed by the 
legal representatives, within sixty days after the inquest 
nthe aed uiremen professional 
w es no req it as to 
knowledge or skill for the incumbent of the office, and 
does not require the coroner to summon a surgeon or 
porate who has superior knowledge as to the matters 
nvolved, leaving it wholly in the discretion of the coro- 
ner as to what su or physician he may call, except 
in the city of New York—and calls him w sum- 
moned simply as a witness and as other witnesses are 
summoned before the jury. 

The governor has power to remove for misconduct in 
office, on charges. 

By ep our present system we will observe that 
if the object of an inquest should be to detect the exist- 
ence or commission of crime in cases of death by vio- 
lence or sudden death, it is not, as our law is now con- 
stituted, adapted at all for the purpose. 

1. Of what practical good is the verdict of a coroner’s 
jury on an inquest in such a case? 

Is it binding or even influential, on the accused, on the 
aR jury, or on the final trial? Everyone knows that 
tis not. 

It is quite true to say that it is a useless and unneces- 
sary expense to summon jurymen in such cases ; and in 
no case can it help the State or the accused, on the final 
trial which must still occur before conviction. 

We cannot be too jealous of the right of trial by jury, 
but in all cases under our existing law, two juries must 
agree before any person can be convicted of crime, with- 
out counting the coroner’s jury, viz., the grand jury 
which presents the indictment, and the jury on the trial 
f the accused after indictment ; so that the eyes of 
the jury on the preliminary inquiry, and a c as to 
who shall make the inquest in its stead, is not in any 
true sense an infringement upon the right of trial by 


jury, which in all cases would exist if the proposed 
change was made. 
It is a useless hardship on the citizen to be liable to be 


; and the work of investiga- 
tion can be done mu tter and easier by competent 
medical officials to investigate the medical questions 
involved, and holding them responsible for the work, 
carefully guarding by every precaution for a thorough 
and practical examination, and by proper judicial offi- 
cers, that part of the business which requires legal 
P . adjudication, or decision as to whether a 
crime has been committed. 

There can probably be no more startling evidence of 
the utter uselessness of # coroner’s jury than the state- 
ment of this fact: That whatever may be the verdict in 
a given case, the subsequent indictment, trial, and entire 
judicial proceeding, is absolutely independent of it, and 
proceeds as if the coroner’s jury had never acted at all. 

The object of an inquiry when a sudden death has oc- 
curred should be to inquire into the cause of the death. 
Did it proceed from natural causes? If not, from what 
cause, and has a crime been committed? That is, and 
should be, the full scope of such an inquiry. 

That such an investigation is proper, preliminary to a 
formal accusation is certain, because it determines, or 
should do so, that no trial is necessary if the death is not 
7 violence or is due to natural causes ; and it is due to 
all that an intelligent and careful scrutiny should be 
<p by we persons in all cases, whether doubt- 
ul or not at first. 

Whether death has resulted from other than natural 
causes is usually a matter to be determined by a careful, 
competent, and thorough medical examination. 

hether a crime has been committed is not a medical 
question ; it is rather a legal one. 

What is, therefore, most needed, at once, in all such 
cases, is a formal and careful medical examination by a 
perfectly competent medical man, upon the first inquiry, 
and to decide upon the facts by a careful scientific in- 
quiry as to the cause of death. 


called on a coroner’s Rhy 





The Massachusetts 
daty, a him 
**an able discreet 
medicine,” to be even 


examine the 


which he is, of course, officially and professionally re- 
sponsible, 

If on this inquiry this officer, after such examination, 
autopsy, and certificate, shall be of the opinion that the 
d was caused by violence, he is commanded to notify 
the competent judicial authority, and file his report and 
certificate with the court, who 1 thereupon proceed to 
investigate whether a crime has been committed—which 
is a legal or judicial question—under certain provisions 
of the law and under due legal forms, with all the force 
and effect of a judicial proceeding. 

Under our present system the coroner can call in any 
medical man, whether he is skilled in the examination 
ee in most counties of the State. 

is the necessity and value of a jury’s o " 
or verdict, upon the medical question as to wh the 
death was by violence or from natural causes ; or on the 
second question as to whether a crime had been com- 
mitted, which is a judicial question; and how much 
more valuable would be the carefully-prepared written 
statement and autopsy of the competent medical man, as 
a permanent aati the case ; or the finding of the 
competent judicial officer, u 
where it is held that a crime 


evidence, in case and 
been, or even probably 


-has been, committed, with the careful record of the facts 


and circumstances the death ? 

The opinion, report, and autopsy of the medical man 
upon the medical question is valuable throughout the 
whole case, and in all subsequent phases of it. 

The report, evidence, and finding of the judicial offi- 
cer, as to whether a crime has been committed, is also of 
value ; aes ie verdict of a coroner’s jury on oe 
question er our existing system seems y 
surd, and experience has shown it to be both m = 
less and valueless. Then why continue it? 

There is no race of men more wedded to their tradi- 
tions, past, and precedents, than the Anglo-Saxon and 
their descendants. 

We inherit that peculiar trait of English character 
which makes us cling to the things and ways our fathers 
had and did before us. 

We are the last to see the absurdity of an old thing, 
gray with age, be 9 quick to find it in a new. 

With the venerableness of the office of coroner we 
have little to do, but it is a source of absolute wonder 
how such an absurd and valueless office for the detec- 
tion of crime should have continued through all these 
centuries. 

So far as his duties in case of acting in the place of the 
sheriff, or against the sheriff, or in to matters 
of wrecks, deodands, and forfeitures to the crown, which 
were his ancient duties, these are now obsolete, except 
in to the sheriff and powers in certain other cases 
which would be wisely placed in some one officer in a 
county, but beyond that there is no use or necessity for 
such an officer as the statute makes our present coroner ; 
and the lay wy ed py and civilization demand for 
us a change in part of our system. 

Before to examine into the system and 
practice of other countries, it might be well to ask you 
to look at some of the fatal defects in our present system. 
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1. There is no existing compelling a careful 
and sectheal aalahunthie aut temniy Genes 
sepee of which in doubtful and difficult cases might 
result, and frequently does, in the entire defeat of 


If an autopsy is to be taken at all in a given case, it is 
usually of rtance it be promptly done, 


our books, and occur on all hands in practice. 
The history of criminal Fn nr in our country, 
of cases where most seri- 


as well as of England, is 
persons charge 
ion as to the cause of death, or the 


later legal inquiry whether on the shown medical facts a 
crime has been committed. 

In ae ym tree cases when crime has been 
commi , a8, for example, by poisoning, especiall 
when very dificult to positively detect, the present 4 
tem of inquest w , or ht, actually Ay we 
tection and subsequent conviction, by not the 
proper medical examination and au » which, if 
we. would have insured . 

e heart, lungs, stomach, intestines, and liver fre. 
quently are decisive witnesses in such cases ; and how 
would such an examination and autopsy have prevented 
the terrible consequences of an innocent person accused 
of poisoning by suspicious or jealous relations or ene- 
mies, being placed on trial, and, as we know, actually 
—- of acrime they never committed or contem- 
pla 

These delicate, difficult and doubtful cases, when 
nothing but the highest character of scientific knowl- 
edge and critical examination at the time of the occur- 
rence would detect the crime, are, of course lost ; and 
the guilty eseape: and these cases the books do not 
show, because the real facts and circumstances do not 
a r, and the real record is never made. 

. The existing statute in failing to secure a compe- 
tent officer to conduct the medical examination thus 
shown to be indispensably necessary, in every case 
where a crime has been committed, or even to determine 
whether the death is probaly from natural causes, is 


as faulty in no provision for a competent official 
to conduct the legal inquiry, as to whether a 
crime has been committed, in those cases where the 


death is clearly from violence, and not from natural 


causes, 

The existing statute throws this upon a 
who, in the nature of things, pon ce Solacaites it . ’ 
cially, and who can only conduct an inquiry by compe- 
tent evidence, with an official presiding who is not 
required by law to be competent to conduct such an 


nd we have gone on thus for centuries, 
verdict of coroners’ juries in these cases—absolutely 
valueless judicial farces, oftentimes attended with la- 
perma os and fatal results. 

e case of William Simmons, charged with homi- 
cide, the coroner's jury, on a full li , pronounced 
the killing justifiable homicide, the prisher having 
been assaulted by the deceased with a dead] weapon 
who defended lf with a knife, killing assail 
ant while in a death on the floor. 

The court, however, on the trial, held against the use 
of a knife, even in such an extremity ; and Simmons 


was convicted. But the governor 


on the 


The verdict of the coroner’s jury had not the slight- 
effect. Provision should 


be made, 

such investigations for 
before a com t 
Aa proper, legal, and 


This is poem te under the new Massachusetts law by 
the ‘ing to be taken before a justice of 
peta ice, or muni court in which the body 
by the a justice, — a conducted a the State 
e district attorney the county, or some per- 

son anes by that officer. Zz 
4, If catatlag law could be amended by dispens- 
ing with a jury in such cases, providing for a competent 
medical officer to conduct the preliminary examination 


est force or . 
therefore, in the law regulati 


. | under distinct methods that would secure a record of 


these necessary medical facts, to answer fully the medi- 
cal inquiry, with a proper provision for the examina- 
tion before a competent judicial tribunal in case the 
pre medical examination made that necessary, 
or probably so, it would be a great gain on our present 
system, even if we called the medical officer by the old 
name of coroner. But there are so many absurdities 
under that system that it would doubtless be wiser, if 
it was decided to make a ch , to abolish the office of 





coroner al er, and provide for the new system by 
appropriate - geome and attach those duties in 
to she , wrecks, etc. , to some other office, as, 


for example, the district attorneys in counties, or even 
the county treasurer, or perhaps for constitutional rea- 
sons to leave the coroner to discharge them when occa- 
sion arose. 

The reform needed in our system may be summarized 
as follows : 

1. The abolition of the coroner's jury, or of any jury 
on the preliminary investigation, as useless, expensive, 
and not calculated to either discover or detect the commis- 
sion of crime, if one has been committed, nor the best 
method of determining whether the death was by violence 
or from natural causes. 

2. Sucha oo of our existing law, as shall place 
the examination of the preliminary medical inquiry as to 
whether the death is due to natural causes or by violence, 
in charge of a medical man, of special knowledge on such 
subjects, who shall be obliged to conduct an autopsy, 
wit wer to call witnesses, and to make a scientific 
record of the facts and circumstances of the case, sub- 
stantially like that provided under the law of Massa- 
Th hod of conducting the legal inquiry 

. © proper met. of conducting the q 

as to whether a crime has been committed, if the report 

and examination of ~ medical — — = 
, and d the proper officer to conduct, and the 

tribunal to wear ent decide it. 

The district attorney of the county, or some person to 

be di by him, would probably be a perfectly 

safe provision in our State. 

Courts of justices of the peace in the various counties, 

and of the police justices in the cities, would be the 

proper judicial tri under our system, as constituted ; 

they are competent to take charge of such proceedings, 

which would, of course, be a mee ow — | 

for the discovery and punishment of crime in all 

4. Ifa medical man was not selected to take ch 
of the preliminary er be as in Massachusetts, and the 
whole ls placed, as in France, in charge of a legal 
officer who should be of the degree of counselor at law ; 
then, that competent medical men, selected by reason of 
their training and skill in this class of cases, should be 
designated by competent authority, such as the county 
judge in counties, and the chief justices of the supreme, 
superior, and common pleas in cities, of sufficient num- 
ber to do the work, a salary, and sworn, as 


u 
public officers, to act upon their oa honor, 
and conscience in such cases, when called by 


thg | cases 





merits, though the sentence was 


out. 





the district 
attorney or other officer conducting the legal 
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, consid- 


ter public satisfaction, and greater public good. 
or The important obstacle is the question of how the 
medical examiners should be selected. 

Under our system of elections how could we so frame 
the law as to have these officers selected by reason of 
their professional fitness for the ps. and without ref- 
erence to political considerations 

If thought dangerous to make the office elective here, 
it would certainly be safe to make them appointed, either 

by the governor, by and with the advice and consent of 
the senate, or by county judge in counties, and the 
chief justice of the common pleas in this city, an office 
anal to that of county ju in counties. 

If appointments were ie by the governor and 
senate, there would be danger of political considerations 
influencing the appointments, rather than the 
fitness of the man for the office, which, perhaps, might 
be ed against in the law itself to some extent. 

success of the Massachusetts plan has been due to 
the care the governor has taken there to select men for 
their peculiar fitness for the office, and wholly ignoring 
the political affinities of the men selected. 

Governor Long, of Massachusetts, is entitled to the 
highest praise for his action in this respect, and his pre- 
decessor also; and if we could be sure of similar 
action by our executive, I know of no safer way than to 
allow the executive to ap t ; but with past experience, 
it would doubtless be safer to give the appointment to 
the county judge of counties, and provide in the law 
that the appointments shall be made witkut regard to 
political considerations, and wholly and only by reason 
of the competency of the officer, by his education and 

training for the office. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTION. 


There are those who seek to avoid the discussion of 
this question on its merits, upon the and that the 
coroner is an officer created by the constitution, and can- 
not, therefore, be abolished. . 

There are two ways of g this objection : 

1. If it was true that the defects of our present system 
could only be remedied by an amendment to the consti- 
tution, it would be a amg di proper subject of discus- 
sion, to inquire whether the public good would be 
subserved by such a change, and then take the proper 
course to change the constitution by amendment. 

Our duty now is to inquire whether a change is desira- 
ble, and to carefully investigate the subject on its merits; 
to examine how the Massachusetts system works ; to 
examine such proceedings in other countries; and to 
determine what is best for us, in this State, to do in such 
matters. The people will never find difficulties they 
cannot surmount, if they decide to change any question, 
even if it is constitutional. 

2. To my mind, however, no amendment of the con- 
stitution is necessary to effect the proposed reforms, 

While the constitution provides for the election of four 
coroners in each me f of the State by the people, the 
powers, duties, and all the authority of those officers are 
such as are given y tm l ature in laws enacted from 
time to time upon these subjects. 

It is absolutely n that some officer should be 
designated to act as sheriff in cases where the sheriff was 
incompetent to act, by reason of being a party. 

The provision as to wrecks, investigating into the cause 
and origin of fires, are good ons, and the coroner’s 
office might remain to take of these cases when 
the occasion arose. 

Legislation which took from the coroner all control of, 
or connection with cases of death by violence, or sudden 
death, and provi new officers and could be 
passed without with the constitution, by a 
simple repeal of certain existing statutes, and the pass- 








age of acts conf these upon officers to be 
*“?Pne abolition of the & 

e abolition of the coroner's jury is certainly not in 
conflict with the constitution. 

The creation of an officer with defined duties, 
and powers, in matters of this , is certainly not in 
conflict with the constitution. 

The power of the 1 

wers and duties 
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CLINIQUE. 


HOMCOPATHIO HOSPITAL, W. L 


REPORTED By W. A. Dewey, M.D., House Prysician. 
D1AGNosis—EMPYEMA AND SUPPURATIVE HEPATITIS. 

A. McP., aged 49, single, admitted Dec. 16, 1880. 
Previous th.—Has been hereditarily 

to gastro-intestinal disorders. Menstruation ways 

been regular, until about a year ago she had one or two 

attacks of metrorrhagia ; the last attack was in May. 

Has also been troubled with an abundant bland leucor- 

thea. Has been a hard- 





several days, washing and ironing, and being 
sudden chan in temperat 
sensation of chilliness, followed by 
toms, an acute, sharp, pain in the left side, 
which was aggravated from any inspiratory movement, 
or from pressure. On the 10th she was taken with a 
severe, prol chill, a short cough and an increase in 
the intensity of the chest pains. 
Present condition.—Expression is decidedly that of 
ish, and in talking she speaks in a whisper, and by 
jerks and starts. All motion is attended by sharp out- 
cries of pain. She lies on the affected side (left), moan- 
g constantly. Pulse 114, not very weak 
is hurried, superficial, and 
is completed, with 
on expiration. Temperature 1004". T e is 
dirty white down the cefttre, with red and tip. 
She has constant thirst and dryness of the mouth, drink- 
ing often, but by sips, preferring milk or tea to cold 
water, as it causes distress. No appetite ; 
food often causes nausea and vomiting. She complains 
of epigastric pain and sensitiveness to pressure, also a 
soreness across the abdomen from side to side. Her 
bowels, which were first constipated, then regular, are 
at t quite loose. Urine scanty and’ high-colored ; 
skin is hot, with occasional sweating ; as a rule, 
however, harsh and dry is almost im ble, 
and if she dozes off, the least movement makes start 
p with an outcry. Her mind is much distressed ; she 
eels sure she is about to die; is in great anguish, and 
constantly wants some one near her. is almost 
wholly absent, and the occasional hack w she has is 
dry, or accompanied by slight expectoration of white, 


rte in apices, and 
superfi- 


sputum. 

‘inte cee f right side 
in lower regions 0’ t . 

On the left side inferiorly, expan- 

There is, moreover, on 


cial and interrupted. 

sion is almost totally absent. 

this side, distension of intercostal spaces. 
Palpation.—Vocal fremitus about normal in , also 

nearly so t right lung, but entirely absent 

in lower portion of left chest, extending 
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back; any motion 
Tongue coated yellow ; slightly yellowish color 
; some nausea ; coug’ wated by 


h 
draught of cold air ; sti ora 
ure 101%° A. M., 103° P. M.; 


is 
on 
4 y has chilly ey 
No a but considerable thirst. Temperature 102°. 
"ee 


80. Surface of body feels cool; has a severe 
cough, which sounds loose, with inability to 


rate; 
a suffocative feeling. Auscultation gives bubbling rae 
over apices of lungs. Patient is very weak ; rapid, quick 


pulse. Temperature 103°. 8 Ant. tart.* 
Jan, 4, 1881. Is feeling much better, can raise much 
easier, and is somewhat st r. The ration is | 


profuse, and of a greenish hue. Has no pain in left | 
chest, ee NE RE Renny eee 
morning 


thirst, but only takes a sip at a time ; 
F this tne patient gradually lost strength ; h 
rom thi t st ; her 
body at times re Bpaener: in cold, clammy sweat. 
Her temperature in morning was sometimes as low 
as 97°, while the evening tem ure would reach 
108 44°. Mae gee sinking of the vital forces cul- 
minated in from asthenia, January 18, 1881. 

A , 19, 1881, 16 hours after death. 
Emaciation ed. Rigor mortis, slight. Pericardium 
normal. Heart normal, and right 
1 increased in size sligh “ Sooo — 
t lung in . ly emphysema- 
ht 16% ounces. Left pleura thickened 
adherent at apex, both anteriorly and posteriorly. 
Contains in its cavity three pints of a straw-colored 
of cream, and containing 


iE 


. | While those of a more inflam 
y | by a too nourishin 


burrowing of pus from the pleural cavity through 
diaphragm, and was lined with a pyogenic mem- 

posterior diameter of the liver was 
rtion to its transverse. The 
hat nodular and roughened. 


brane. The antero- 
much increased in 
surface of right lobe somew 

That of the left lobe marked with a large 

Do cy eceger Nin cheng peng referred to. Cap- 
sule of liver adherent, upon stripping off portions 
of it, the surface is seen covered with irregular white 
spots. Right lobe upon section is much congested, and 
contains numerous smal] cavities full of pus. Some of 
them contained healthy pus, others contained a dark 
reddish brown substance resembling pus mixed with 
bile. These cavities varied in size from a pea toa large 
marble. The other portions of the liver contained —_ 
of softened tissue, and hout the entire organ there 
was more or less purulent infiltration. The remaining 
viscere were normal. 


By Dr. VANDEN 
, p. 174. Ex. 


Trans. 


Some CLINIcAL UskEs oF Rauvus Tox. 
Hevve.. (From A. H. Z., Band 
**L’ Homeeopathie Militante, No. 3.” 
A. MeN.) 


1. Crusta Lactea (Eczema Facei).—After observing 
a tolerably large number of cases, I came to the conclu- 
sion that those affections on the skin which appear in 
the form of Erythema simplex, with a mealy desquama- 
tion of the epidermis, are best cured by Dulcamara. 

matory character, produced 

diet, and accompanied by gastric 

symptoms, fever, itching, poe yea evening, 

over the lower of the feet, -hands and 

around the A Ag with exyteemeions patches over the 

body, yield r days to the internal use of Rhus and 

80: washes. Strict diet must accompany the 
medication. 

In these cases of Crusta lactea the conjunctiva fre- 
quently participates in the inflammation; I have even 
observed a cloudiness of the vessels of the cornea in one 
case. This complication does not demand any other 
treatment than Hhus. 

2. INSOLATION.—A painter came into my consultation- 
room with a brownish red eruption, looking like the 
crust of brown bread, extending from the hair over the 
face and neck, down to the collar of his shirt, caused b 
exposure to the heat of the sun. It had begun wit 
innumerable small vesicles filled with a yellow fluid. 
The itching was intolerable. He looked like a small-pox 

jent during the iod of dessication. I gave 

us *° internally, and three drops of the tincture in 
180 grammes Agua dist. as a lotion. After three days 
all the crusts fallen off, and the redness of the face 
and neck was all that remained. 

8. Burns.—A child fell upon a red-hot lid, burning 
both 1 The wound, 10 centimeters in diameter, was 
ascatel with blisters, containing a yellowish watery 
serum. After letting out the contents, I ordered the 

to be bathed with almost warm water day and 
night, which contained 6 drops tincture of Rius, and a 
few drops of Glycerine to the litre. The wound healed 
in 10 days without secreting pus. 

In extensive burns one may use full baths of warm 
mee, to which is added a proportional quantity of Rhus 
tinct. 

Whoever tries Rhus in burns will be surprised at the 
simplicity of the treatment, and will not hesitate to 
employ it in deep and extensive cases. 

In the shock to the centres of life, the heart, lungs, 
and brain, give Rhus internally. 

It is much better to apply warm water than cold, 
which causes violent , which, together with the 
pain of the burn, contributes to produce those nervous 
and febrile manifestations which are so often seen in 
these cases. Cold water is applied with the purpose of 
the active reaction. Warm water is applied 








t , and removes the violent burning. 
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“ A regular motions etmatten furathes Bo presumptive 
evidence of professional abilities and OUGHT 
to be the ONLY ACKNOWLEDGED RIGHT —_ an ti:dividual to the exer- 
and honors of his profeasion.’’—Code of Medical Ethics, Amer. 

Med. Ass., Art. iv., Sec. 1 








THE TRUE PHYSICIAN. 


In these days of International Societies, True Hahne- 
mannians, and Rolls of Honor, when a few men draw a 
circle around medical tenets which they look upon as of 
divine origin (although many of them the coinages 
of their own imaginations), and from within this sacred 
circle, as from an impregnable fortress, hurl the taunts 
of mongrel and renegade against all those who cannot 
repeat the shibboleth of their peculiar medical faith, it 
may not be amiss in the Tres, from its conservative 
standpoint, regardless of the din with which the air is 
filled, the cries of regular and irregular—and I am of 
Paul and I of Apollos—to state its convictions as to 
what constitutes a true physician. 

We seek no quarrel with any class of our soatesinaalas 
brethren ; and while we have our own strong convic- 
tions, and are at al] times ready to give a reason for 
them, we wish to treat with respect and courtesy the 
honest belief of others, differing from us though it 
may. We simply insist that so far as great princi- 
ples are concerned they shall be fairly and clearly pre- 
sented, and called by their right names; and deny the 
right of any man or set of men to tack on to a principle 
which has been clearly and distinctly formulated, theo. 
ries having no legitimate connection with it, and which 
by no process of reasoning could be evolved from it. 

Similia simitibus curantur conveys its own meaning 
to the intelligent mind clearly and distinctly, and the 
believer in it who gives it its proper place can in no 
sense be charged with sectarianism. It is a great prin- 
ciple in therapeutics to guide us in the study of the 
action of drugs upon the human organism, and their 
proper selection in disease. It lays down no rule that 
every drug shall be given singly, and never in combi- 
nation or alternation with others; it makes no refer- 
ence to dynamization and increased development of 
power by succussion and trituration. The only legiti- 
mate conclusion which can be drawn from the principle 
is, that the drug must be given in sufficient strength 














| 


to control the disease without injury to the system. 
The drug is given with this end in view, its 
primary and secondary action being fully understood. 
If more is given than is required to meet the dis- 
eased condition, not only may the disease not be con- 
trolled, but positive injury may result to the system. 
If too little is given the disease goes on unchecked. If 
ten or twenty grains of quinine are required, or five 
drops of aconite or belladonna, or twenty grains of iodide 
of potash, or a quarter or half grain of proto-iod-Merc., 
to meet the peculiar diseased condition—a condition sim- 
ilar to which the drug would produce—the man is a true 
physician, who meets the demands of the case, and pre- 
scribes for it intelligently. He is equally a true physi- 
cian if, the peculiar conditions of the case pointing to 
minute doses and attenuated remedies, he prescribes 
them, The law of similars stands out clear and distinct. 
The dose must be left to the careful study, the intelligence 
and good judgment of the prescriber, aided by all the light 
which science can bring to bear upon the subject. It is 
natural to suppose that every man will care more for 
curing his patients—inasmuch as success involves repu- 
tation and pecuniary prosperity—than for the triumph 
of any individual theory, and travel the path—which the 
conscientious will always do—the most likely to insure 
that permanent success which can only be based on true 
merit. 

We stand on the broad ground of nvn-sectarianism, 
believing that the law of similars should occupy an 
important place in the great system of medicine ; that 
it should be stated clearly and distinctly, in its naked 
beauty and simplicity. We donot believe that the art 
of medicine can be encircled by a single theory or 
covered by a single dogma, A true physician is broad 
and liberal in his ideas, and charitable to all. Look- 
ing upon the possibilities of his profession as boundless 
as the development of science, he constantly strives to 
keep in the front rank of progress, eagerly and gladly 
receiving facts coming from any source. In this path 
the Toes has walked and will continue to walk. 


INOREASE OF SUICIDE. 


Two great factors are to be considered in discussing 
the cause of suicide: First, mental aberration; and 
second, cowardice. The border land of insanity is so 
indistinct that it is often difficult to where 
sanity merges into insanity. Som the mental 
aberration comes like a thunder-peal from a clear sky, 
the working of some hereditary taint or poison of some 
acute disease suddenly dethroning reason. At other 
times the mental aberration is so slow in its first devel- 
opment as hardly to be perceived until some great 
crisis is reached, when we can trace back through pe- 
culiarities which seemed mere eccentricities of charac- 
ter the slow but steady disorganization of mind. Ilu- 
sions, at first, perhaps, harmless and easily dispelled, are 
followed by others which hold the entire being in a grasp 
of iron, until all moral responsibility fades away before 
the settled determined power which leads him on even 
to the taking of his own life. 
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It has been argued by many that self-destruction pre- 
supposes sufficient mental aberration to relieve from 
moral responsibility ; that no man in his sane and sober 
senses would take his own life. A careful study of 
character, we think, will show the incorrectness of this 
position. A person may be brought face to face with a 
great crisis from which there seems no escape. It may 
be the sweeping away by some financial storm of the 
profits of a life’s labor ; perhaps a sudden unveiling of 
the inner workings of a life apparently honest but in 
reality corrupt and stained all over with crime ; the 
crushing weight of poverty from which no relief can 
be seen ; the bitter poison of the calumniator meeting 
him everywhere ; the slow progress of disease, with 
physical pain with no hope of relief; any of these 
causes may be sufficient to turn the hand upon its own 
life and seek relief from the present in the uncertainty 
of the future. 

There is none of that insanity in all this which 
relieves from moral responsibility, but simply a cow- 
ardice—the lack of self-control, of strength of will— 
which trembles and flies from misfortune, instead of 
bravely and fearlessly meeting the issue with a courage 
increased by suffering and strengthened by disease, and 
a determination if errors have been committed to wipe 
out the stains and darkness of the past in the bright- 
ness of the future. 

In looking over the statistics of suicide, we are struck 
with the fact that there are comparatively few suicides 
in those countries where the greatest efforts are made 
to compass the most happiness for the greatest number, 
whereas they are fearfully numerous among the despot- 
ism of the East. Careful statistics in all the countries 
in Europe show a steady increase in suicide, In the 
United States there is apparently no increase when we 
take into consideration the immense increase of popula- 
tion; our wide extent of territory, the demand for every 
variety of labor, and the absence of some of the oppres- 
sive features of foreign governments, account to a cer- 
tain extent for the more favorable statistics in the 
United States. 

The quota of suicides furnished by each million of 
inhabitants being taken as a basis of comparison, it is 
found that the number of cases was augmented in 
Austria, between 1800 and 1878, by from 70 to 122 annu- 
ally ; in Prussia, between 1820 and 1878, by from 71 to 
133; in Denmark, between 1836 and 1876, by from 218 
to 250 ; and in the minor German States, between 1835 
and 1878, by from 117 to 289 each year. In France, 
during the period from 1827 to 1877, the increase in the 
number of suicides has been from 52 to 149 annually ; 
but, as might be expected, Paris and the larger cities 
furnish a contingent greatly in excess of their numeri- 
cal importance. It is seldom that a French peasant 
commits suicide. So, too, in Belgium, where much of 
the land is minutely subdivided, and where there is, as 
arule, ample employment for labor, the instances of 
self-destruction have been increased, between 1831 and 
1876, by only 39 to 68 a year. Similar returns are for- 
warded from Sweden and Norway, where the increase 





was but 39 to 80 a year during substantially the same | minimum. 


period. It seems, at first sight, paradoxical that in Italy 
there should have been the leastincrease in the number 
of suicides, viz., by. from 30 to 87 annually between 
1864 and 1878. There is no doubt, however, that for 
the educated classes the best restraints upon self-mur- 
der, to wit, hope and opportunity, have been bountifully 
furnished by a free and united,Italy. On the other 
hand, the agricultural laborer, on whom the inordinate 
burden of taxation presses most severely, is withheld 
by his religion from seeking relief in death from almost 
intolerable hardships. The influence here ascribed to 
the Catholic priesthood is confirmed by the fact that 
fewer suicides occur in Spain than anywhere else in 
Europe. 

The carefully-gathered statistics of Prof. Mobsselli, 
covering over many years, shows not only the heredi- 
tary tendency of suicide, in which cases we may sup- 
pose cerebral derangement, but also the check imposed 
on the suicidal impulse by the ties and responsibilities 
resulting from the domestic relation. Taking a million 
of each class as the field of inquiry, he discovered that, 
of married men having children, only 205 committed 
suicide ; whereas, of widowers without children, no less 
than 1,004 destroyed themselves. Women have much 
more courage, and bear up more strongly against &dver- 
sity than men. In Europe and this country they very 
seldom take their own life, more especially if they have 
children. Prof. Mobsselli found that in Europe, out of 
100,000 married women with children, there were but 
45 cases of self-destruction ; whereas the number rose 
to 288 out of women widowed and childless. 


The infrequency of female suicides in Europe and 
America as compared with Asia, is a telling commen- 
tary on the hardship of woman's lot in the East. In 
India the number of women who kill themselves is 
more than double that of men, and the percentage is 
still greater in Japan, where a married woman is con- 
demned to hopeless drudgery, and where the husband’s 
power of divorcing her, from caprice and seperating her 
permanently from her children, robs her of the last tie 
on earth. 

The crushing weight of a compulsory military system 
in Germany accounts to a very great extent for the 
large number of suicides in that country. In Berlin 
over 800 persons annually commit suicide, and in the 
whole of Prussia 4,330 died last year by their own 
hands, being an increase of thirty per cent, over the 
preceding year. In all the progress in that country 
there is but one in which the female suicide exceeds the 
male, and that is literature. In reviewing the statistics 
of suicide, we find the largest number in Germany, 
whose government is a military despotism, whose people 
are among the best educated in science in Europe, but 
who have drifted away from the old landmarks of re- 
ligious belief into the uncertainties of material- 
ism and infidelity. In Spain and Italy, where there 
is as much poverty and far less education, the strong 
hold of a religious faith, which looks upon self-destruc- 
tion as a crime, reduces the number of suicides to a 
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MEDIOAL DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY. 


From the annual report of the Medical Department 
of the Army, we learn that great progress has been 
made in the Medical and Surgical History of the War, 
the fifth volume of the whole work now going through 
the press. To satisfy the constant demands made upon 
the department from all parts of the country for this 
work, a bill has been introduced into Congress author- 
izing the printing of an edition of 50,000 of the four 
volumes already published. Additional contributions 
to the work have been obtained, which will greatly in- 
crease its value, in 5,889 cases of injuries. The third 
surgical volume will be carefully illustrated, one han- 
dred and seventy-eight drawings and cuts having been 
prepared, to illustrate as fully as possible the most im- 
portant subjects. 

The Army Medical Museum is justly looked upon with 
pride by the profession throughout the country ; and 
we are glad to see that a careful catalogue has been 
made during the past year of its rich contents. The 
total number of specimens now on hand is 22,096, there 
having been added during the past year 538 valuable 
specimens. One of the most interesting parts of the 
museuf is the microscopic section and that of com- 
parative anatomy, and here much and excellent work 
has been done. Seventy-six negatives and 1,115 photo- 
graphic prints of surgical subjects have been made, 
presenting the subjects with much more accuracy and 
compieteness than could be done in any other way. 

Accurate measurements of one hundred and forty- 
three human crania, and of twenty-two human skele- 
tons have been made. The interest taken in the 
museum by the visitors to Washington is seen in the 
84,111 names which have been written in its register 
during the past year. 

The Medical Library numbers 51,500 volumes and 
57,000 pamphlets. There were added during the past 
year 2,500 volumes and 3,500 pamphlets; and it is 
probably one of the most full and complete libraries 
pertaining to medical science in the world. The ablest 
works of all Schools are found upon its shelves. 

The Index Catalogue, the first edition of 1,500 copies 
of which was printed and sent out last summer, is 
something more than an index It is so full that the 
student will have no trouble in going directly to any 
special subject inthe vast library, upon which he wishes 
to obtain information, The first part of Vol. II. of this 
index has gone to press, and an estimate has been for- 
warded for printing Vols. ITI. and IV. Every physician 
is interested, not only in securing the appropriation for 
the completion of this work, but also in increasing the 
size of the edition, and thus placing the riches of a 
great library within the reach of the whole profession. 
Congress should at once take steps to place the museuin 
and library in a fire-proof building. Material is col- 
lected here, especially in connection with the war, 
which if once lost could never be replaced. 

There are now on active duty on the Medical Staff one 
hundred and sixty officers, with eighteen more on ordi- 
nary sick leave. Some idea may be had of the severity 











of the examination for Assistant Surgeon, when we 
state that of the one hundred and forty-four candidates 
who were examined for that position last year only 
twenty-one were found qualified. There are now nine 
vacancies in the grade of Assistant Surgeon. The posi- 
tion offers the advantage of small but sure pay, and, in 
time of peace, but little labor, and is not one, we should 
think, which would offer much inducement for an am- 
bitious man. 


STATE SOCIETY MEETINGS. 


One could not have listened to the useless _hair- 
splitting debate on the question which resulted in 
the admission of the Tompkins County delegate 
to the deliberations of the Society, without regret- 


ting the possibility of such profligate use of valuable 
time. The whole subject of orthodox medicine was dis- 


cussed at t gon hee SS ashes the Ne ey benefit to 
anyone. , th were candy 
anyone, Out but elicited vay iio dlevoaston, tor 


reasons. 

The address of President Wright, on the orening of 
the first day, upon the subject of the ‘‘ Heredi 
and eg” was a most instructive practical 
— this, together with the paper of Dr. — 

upon the same occasion, entitled the “Insane Dia 

thesia deserve a wider reading than will get. We 
should be glad to see these papers published for the ben- 
efit of the laity, who could derive — benefit from 
their perusal. This year the chairmen of bureaux were 
nominated by a committee which considered the individ- 
= a of the sued: pactioalant the special oreedie ability to to 
which he was assign al 
work up the bureau and the obtaining of pa 

This effort is in the direction of more t work, 
and should be continued, - so much depends upon the 


faithfulness of these office: 


The ‘‘ Old School” ao ‘held its meeting a few days 
before our own. 

Both Societies expressed confidence in the State 
Board of Health, appealed for | for bo education and a 
change in the mode o 

The «Old School” sustained the N. Y. County Society 
in admitting Drs. Goldman and Black to membership 
upon their ‘‘ Hom diplomas ” and the Saivoter 
sentiments of President Bailey were adopted as the sense 
of the meeting and is in the direction of more united 
work in the profession at Dr. Bailey says : 

‘‘Nothing shows better the elevation of the medical 

rofession above the handicraft trades, than this compar- 

m of the guild and trades union with the medical So- 
ciety, for these interests are an cant part of the 

work and possible influence of societies. Indeed, 
we have, perhaps, reached a time when it may be well 
to drop the word ethics, with its present and past mean- 
ing, and adopt some new term w: will express or sug- 
gest a different idea, so that we may forget the old no- 
tion of legislative cou and living toward each other, 
by a book of etiquette, w: 
gentlemen will compose 
code for civil treatment of each other. It is seriously a 

uestion whether the society of medical men should not 

its written law of ethics entirely, or, at least, limit 

it to a much narrower field of regulation. A considera- 

ble part of the profession seem to be be aporeaching this this, 
and the same may be as truthfully wal. ponerse, Sage % 

ing the business relations of the prof towards the 

community. 


but an appendix to its real work and scope. Perhaps 
they nape better be omitted entirely.” 
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A REMARKABLE SUIOIDE. 


By W. H. Wrxstow, Ph.D., M. D., Prrrspuren, PAL 
A young lady of eighteen years of age, finely devel. | 
hair, ans disposition | 


as as that of Shak: 's Rosalind, was 
casdeeras Gale ofan eaeae dalton She was in the 
possession of health, was well educated and 


in both parents, and they sought pleasure and excitement 


in every legitimate way. 
The daughter had therefore seen much of life, and 
enjoyed living, as only those do who have never suffered 
sorrowed. Ev: 


nor e had 
ing her visit at her aunt’s house. Not aripple of dis- 
comfort had appeared to mar the social pleasures of the 


The lady had been teased a little about the in- 
fatuated lad she had 


= and sex, but the open manner with which she 
met % unmoved and frank countenance, 
and her of the fellow, removed all suspicion 


patien 
ch a men, per of arsenic. Four days of fruit- 
less endeavor ani agony, and the beautiful girl was blue | 
and cold in death. 
After the excitement and grief had somewhat subsided, 
fore the dessa Siiosin the lady’ eulling “e 
‘ore was , the lady was prep- 
arations to go upon an excursion the f day, and 
had requested her relative to have a light dress washed 
for the occasion. She declined to come down to lunch, 
from the si -room where she was reading, and the 
first intimation sigan bees, thes eng iting wee wanes, 
they heard her vomiting. The arsenic been taken, 
an empty stomach, a favorable condition for 
and destruction. After confession 


F 


H 


re 

smiling, ‘‘Oh! I was tired of life.” To another, she 

me Lune pm it for my complexion ; I have often 
e it re,” 

When asked if she was in the habit of taking the stuff 

said, ‘‘ No, I took little doses, 
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rey ag 7 eo hy hetpie ary that he for- 
upon 80 a su ‘ 
She was in the habit pp aren Rb her mother’s room, 
with dishevelled hair and arenes clothing, her 
eyes staring, and hands held out before her gropingly, 
saying, ‘‘ I cannot see!” But it was evident she could. 
occasioned some alarm, but she afterwards confessed 
she did it for effect, just .to frighten the folks. Having 
read of the death of a heroine in a novel, by stabbing 
herself, she said, ‘‘I am not going to die that way, it 
would hurt. too much.” Again she said, ** People ea 
greater sensation when they die than when they live—I 
wonder if I shall.” She said toa y man to whom 
she was sup AW ar y » I shall never 
marry you, e, *tlove you very much.” Upon 
his er a. ek ‘I shall never live to 
married.” was said in the presence of other 
, and was considered a joke, Strange thoughts 
nano Ge young ond Nepee, as she seemed to be | 
ts became a little uneasy at these manifesta- 
tions of abnormal feelings, and consulted a physician, 
who said, ‘‘there is nothing the matter.” I learned 
that the menstrual function was normal, the appetite 
and digestion good, and the health perfect. Soon after 
this, a slight eru of acne appeared upon the face, 
and she requ her cousin to go with her to a drug 
store to get some arsenic. “ for?” asked the 
cousin, ‘‘Oh, nothing, only I'd like to see how it looks. 
I tried to buy some in B——, but they would not sell it 
tome.” The two went to a store and asked for arsenic 
**to kill rats.” The put up a poor quality of 
arsenious acid, and told the ladies to be careful, as it 
was dangerous. It appeared that Rosalind took this 
stuff in small doses y for three weeks, her cousin not 
daring to tell any one ; and one day, she took half a tea- 
spoonful, as before mentioned. This was partly vomited, 
and the system was tolerant of the balance. After this, 
small doses were continued several weeks until the fatal 
increase in quantity. 
Am the young lady’s effects were found numerous 
scraps of paper, con lines in rhyme and prose, 
sadness 


in them—allusions to some manner of dying, and most 
all were dated and signed by the writer, either in initials 
or otherwise. I present a few as illustrations of the 
lady’s mental state : 


“HH. EB.” 
This last was written upon an envelope, dropped pur- 
posely by the writer upon the room floor at her 
eee lined up and read by one of the fam- 
$ her last visit. e fatal month 
July was now approaching. 
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July. 


“I read of that beautiful girl who took laudanum, to- 
day, because her lover had deceived her. She wasa 
fool! She ought not to have been deceived. I'll take 
laudanum sometime, for fun. It’s easiest to drown. I 
wish father would send me money, so I could go home 
on the steamboat.” 


July. 





I must do this 
Good- 
“H.E.” 

This was the latest thing written, and a few days after 

the deed was done, so certainly foreshadowed in the 
tive writings of this poor child. 

learned that upon a previous visit, she had often 

spoken of suicide, and the different methods of easy 

self-killing. Several times, then, scraps of paper, con- 

sentences and phrases in reference to e, 

had found upon the floor in all parts of the 

house. 


The aunt, whose evidence is thoroughly reliable, said 
these things were done for fun; that the young lady was 
fond of creating sensations, and had tried to frighten 
members of the family y talking of suicide, and the 
way she was going to die. She ridiculed the idea of 
there being any mental trouble in the patient. She 


knew her best ; had seen her at all hours of the day and | 


night, and she was always cheerful, gay and happy. 
She said H——. was fond of novel reading and the drama, 
and often personated star actresses by attitudes and 
speeches. She startled her friends at first, but they 
soon understood that it was done for amusement. Here 
was a clear history of respectable tantrums for two years, 
without any evidence beyond them of physical or men- 
tal infirmity. 

The arsenic had been taken in moderate doses, until 
the system had become so tolerant, that the first large 
dose — made the patient a little sick. 

It had been commenced with a clear and definite 
object—to cure the face of a little acne, so insignificant 
as hardly to be noticed. The patient knew the danger- 
ous mt with which she was p , and she knew 
and g ted over every manner of self ruction. Did 
she deliberately and intentionally kill herself? I think 
she did, and will give my reasons for this belief. 

The mind is a curious emanation from matter. It is 


like a harp of a thousand strings. . oe 
tune ly, and 


music when in tune ; but it gets out of 
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the writer, is less than I 
however, some fundamen’ 
creeds, two of which I will mention and discuss, 
1st. I believe there are three factions in our school ; 
Taylor believes there are but two. 

. I believe in the use of the 80th potencies; Dr. 
Taylor does not. 
Ser  ceptnn Wr Rae oem school 
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and principles, : 
pI rad monty 
and territory wherein it has 
had its grandest ~ phs, and wherein a ripe experience 


It is this ‘‘ middle ground” u which I stand, and it 
is from it that I have proclaimed the belief of dynamista. 


Dr Taylor disputes our name, and the term dynamic 
he entirely. He says: 
and enable us to know that in 


“oe 


fact, d 


E 


toxic, but it is not assimilable. 
acids certainly produce c’ 
them the 


Bring into contact with oxalic acid permauganate 
— deutoxide of manganese and water, and the result 

action. Can we then call oxalic acid inert? None of 
the substances with which it is brought into contact are 
organic, therefore they do not act upon the acid any more 
than the acid acts upon them. Introduce this compound 
into the human organism and the result is death of 
organic tissue, both local and systemic. Now draw a 
distinct line and tell us where chemical change ceased 
and toxic effect begun. Bromine when absorbed by 
the lacteals, is the cause of certain manifestations in the 
animal econom yee cap ve dete ete ade which 
we call toxic effects ; in this case bromism. e body is 
su only, to act upon the re bromine 


rabber disappear when emersed in tincture of e, 
like ice in the rays of the summer sun, and yet rubber is 


ese drugs affect not only organic but inorganic sub- 
stances. A dead body possesses no vitality; it cannot 
act, and is therefore not the “‘ ‘d 


’ factor in the 





orf 
can be kept only in glass stoppered bottles. I have seen | plete aphonia. 





take exception and ask given 
we the modification and ee oll 
qubdae Ghar panto acting, oral on ee 
can » or : tw 
Soonght fade oustete swish enatiow ly some dis- 
turbance may result from the contiguity. For example, 
a is taken into the human body, it is no longer 
re ee aa 
of the intruder. of course drugs 


th . 
Riflorent ‘ways 


are simply 
inert, per se. By substitution the qualit action hav- 


been transferred from the human 


should be to the organism ; as for example, rec- 
ognizing the body to be the *‘ ‘dynamic’ factor,” the term 
* ” is erred to the drug. Dr. Taylor 


There is no other word that serves our purpose 
and until one is invented we shall continue to employ 
*«dynamic” in the same sense in which it has so 
been used. 


The second point of difference in our creeds—the use 
of the 80th ust, as Dr. Taylor says, ‘‘ depend 
upon individual experience.” By his individual experi- 
ence, it seems Dr. Taylor has been disa ited in 
action ; so have others. By my individual experience, I 
have proved the efficacy of the 30ths ; so have others. 

A certain class of physicians believe the 30ths are effi- 
cacious only in the neuroses and that in organic changes 
their effect is nit. 

In this belief I cannot fully unite with my good 
brethren, for two reasons :—Ist. I am convinced of hav- 
ing proved the 80ths curative in organic diseases, and 
9d. because the relationship between nervous disturbances 
and is not so remote as some suppose. 
Some in nerve vitality is always the prime cause 
of organic change—barring, of course, traumatic con- 
ditions. 


In of cholera, fright kills as many as cholera. 
Mental depression may cause derangements. 
Soldiers on the eve of battle are uently seized with 
diarrheea, simply from fright. Grief has caused com- 

Pathology ‘cannot discover = 
hysical changes in the brain, or any other organ to 
F nwunt Gor Gaee condition. In , in cholera, in 


system 
more to be dreaded than are physical impressions, exclud- 
traumatic destruction tegration 


7. or disin b 
A thy nervous system and « full stomach secure 
immunity from infectious diseases ; an unhealthy ner- 


body 
contra, a body suffering 
disturbance will have its mental vitality impressed by 
the condition. 
Thus we see how 
gether are the body and 


Hahnemann says :—‘‘ The 
vital principle which qnimates the 


ony and indissolubly linked to- 
mind. 


of the immaterial 
interior of our bodies, 
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when it is morbidly disturbed, and the mass of symptoms 
produced by it in the organism, which are externally 
manifested, and represent the actual malady, constitute 
a whole—they are one and the same. 

“The organ is indeed the material instrument of life; 
but without that animation which is derived from tae 
instinctive sensibility and control of the vital principle, 
its existence is as inconceivable as that of a vital princi- 
ple without an o ; consequently, both constitute 
a unit—although for the sake of ease in comprehension, 
our minds may te this unity into two ideas.” 

The mind and y being completely and mutually 
independent, it is an impossibility to comprehensively 
separate diseases of the nervous system from morbid 
conditions in other systems composing the human body. 
We cannot say, such and such an organ or system is dis- 
eased and the nervous system remains independently, 
perfectly normal. From this fact we make the following 
deduction :—Jf the 30th potencies are of any use, they are 
“Foon bik ‘block in th f high 

e great stum - n the way of hi cy 
acceptation, is disbelief in the infinite divcibiiity. ef 
matter. 

To what extent may matter be subdivided ? 

The answer of 20 years and the answer of to-day 
are very different ; as different pene’ as the answer 
of to-day from the answer of 20 hence. We 
have no more reason for dou the infinite subdivision 
of matter, than we have for dou the infinite aggre- 
gation of matter, in the one incomprehensible molecule 
we call the Universe. We know that a drug may be 
reduced to the 12th decimal mcy, and its particles 
still remain microscopically visible ; 20 years ago they 
were not. What if our ability to fathom such depths 
extends no farther, through all time, does that prove 
non-existence beyond ? 

Finite man will never fathom infinity. 

At a certain holy shrine in the East is a stone, that, 
through the lapse of centuries, has been worn smooth, 
and the smoothness has grown into a depression, an 
actual loss of substance, from the attrition of the millions 
of lips that have kissed it. Where are the atoms, the 
molecules of stone, that have been kissed away? The 
lips only have touched the stone, every lip must then 
have removed its proportion. Have we any power of 
microscope sufficient to detect the slightest trace upon 
the lips of any one individual ? 

Kiss a statue, let Prof. J. Edwards Smith use his most 
powerful objective, and then answer. 

Dr. Taylor, to support ‘his argument, quotes the latter 
part of section 279, “ on,” relative to medicinal 
a. and ‘‘the limit of smaliness of the dose,” 
and to support my ent I will quote the latter 

ph of the su g section, viz. :—‘‘It is of little 

port whether the attenuation so far as to ap 
almost impossible to physicians whose thease 
feed on no other ideas but what are gross and material. 
All their arguments and vain assertions will be of little 
avail when opposed to the dictates. of unerring experi- 
ence.” 

Jahr’s potency in his ‘‘ Clinical Guide,” is a 
satisfactory explanation of why we all cannot use high 
potencies with equal success. As we subdivide a ‘ 
so we develop its individual characteristics, and just in 
proportion does it lose its common class features ; in 
other words, in equal proportion as we awaken ‘‘ the 
medicinal properties that lie dormant in natural bodies, 
during their crude state,” does the drug become an 
individual. Recognizing that in the — have an 
individual, then as homeopathic physi , we must 
study the individual and not the class. We must - 
—— and a+ peor more, if 4 wish to a 
pe 'y homeeopathic prescription with a 30th potency. 

I hope my remarks have been perfectly clear upon the 
two texts I have attempted to illuminate. In conclusion 


I make the fol recapitulation :—ist. There are 
dhsos fubtions tn our ehnal, 





materialists, altissimists and ' erate and 


dynamists ; and we the dynamists, ‘‘ now take a decided 

stand, and in the future we wish our to be 

tho: ‘h} ’ and 
ft 


roughly understood ; we are ‘a people, 
pce he wtaperenetes =< os rar 2 either 
altissimists or » 
2d. If the 30th potencies are of any use, they are of 
vThrough individual exper I have been satisfied 
TO ve 
cae hel eitane, taadtsend: tallow tar tages 
the 30th potencies. 


HAHNEMANN’S LAW OF DOSE. 
By H. W. Tayior, M.D., Terre Havre, Inn, 


It is acurious fact, illustrative of the human propensity, 
to refuse to see and hear that which it desires not to see 
and hear, that it is almost universally conceded that 
Hahnemann laid down no rules for the of the 
drug—established no law of dose. And it is an equally 
curious fact, that upon no other point was Hahnemann 
more clear, emphatic and explicit than upon that point 
which constitutes his law of . Upon no other point 
is he so wont to indulge in ee It seems that he 
was pervaded with the fear that law of dose would 
be in the future subjected to critical tests and to varying 
decisions. Therefore, it became an all important matter 
to lay down this law in plain words, to refer to it 
frequently, and to reiterate it on all proper occasions. 

t law itself is couched in terms so plain, so forcible, 
so incapable of misconstruction, that of 
able to extract a — or rome - 
language, our ers of posology have, 
consent, evaded and red it on gma 

This law of the dose is inseparably connected with the 
laws of the drug in Hahnemann’s . Theyap 
to have been of equal importance in his mind. Nowhere 
has he laid down the one more strictly than the other. 
Nowhere has he urged the strictness, the inflexibility of 
Similia, with more earnestness than he has urged the 
strictness, the inflexibility of his law of dose. 

This law of dose is first laid down in Section 26 of the 
a nae p. 104, Herings 4th Am. Edition. 

“Di in the li economy of man is extinguished 
another that is more powerful, 

resemblance to it in its 


from the 
common 


in a permanent manner 
when the latter bears a 


mode of manifi itself.” 
Here the law of Similia and the law of dose are enacted 
and prom le clauses of the 


together, as 

same section. There are two vital conditions to the cure ; 
and Hahnemann himself puts the condition of the dose 
before that of the drug. That first condition is that the 
drug must produce a more powerful disease than the 
disease to be cured. The second condition is that it 
must produce a similar disease to that to be cured. 

What does Hahnemann mean by ‘‘a more powerful 
disease?” Let him answer in Section 27, p.-104, of the 
*O Bal 
«Tt necessarily follows, that disease cannot be destroyed 
or cured in a certain, radical, prompt and permanent 
manner, but by the aid of a medicine which is capable 
of exciting (in the health of a human being) the entire 
group of ptoms which bear the closest resemblance 
to those of the disease, but which possess a still greater 

ee of energy.” 

e “‘more pane we ane in pe pores me 
language and thought, is entire group of symptoms 
possessing a greater degree of . Could any human 

roposition be more explicit. No law written, from the 
Tape dulle down to the last ea has 
been couched in plainer terms than . No propo- 
sition of written law is better defined in the than 


this. No cael andes less su to 
quibble upon its than 

Se era aed kadanidindananiiiens 
the great codifier of homeopathic law went on to reit- 
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of the prophet’s vaticination? Even the talics 
of this second clause of Section 32 paienene ae 
jn, hen ee eaten arReR prophets of 


the Dynamic 
in Section 34, ibid., he displays Seago = so ng 
twin laws of cure, the law of dose and o lew of 
Their mutual dependence and correlation could 
more clearly set forth than in the whole of the 


not be 


the former, and thus obliterating it it 

fact, that even nature herself cannot cure 
disease by the excitement of a new one that is dissimilar, 
be the intensit ah nly my atten! a pe In the same 
manner, the physician is incapable of effecting a cure 
when he shy oom medicines have not the power of 
creating in thy — a morbid state, resembling 
the disease which is before him.” 

The medicine must be — enough to produce 
‘‘ at all times and under every circumstances, upon every 
living individual,” symptoms 
disease, “but more intense.” Are we not 
from other basic laws of the master, than those whic 


the ‘‘ Internationals” prate about ? 
Again in Section 45, we have the same law of dose 
referred to in the same terms. 


“Or, to express it in other terms, as soon as the vital 
powers, which have till then been deranged by a mor- 
bific cause, are attacked with greater by a new 
paw very analogous to the former, but more intense, 

no longer receive any impression but from the latter, 
e the preceding one, reduced to a state of mere 
peal without matter, must cease to exist.” 

It looks as if Hahnemann meant t : give a 
and altogether subordinate place to the term ‘‘d 
power,” while he brought omstneutie forward 
tent the dose and the drug. Does he not — 

Internationals under the feet of Homeopathy in 
defining not only his two great laws, but in the 


term ‘‘dynamic power,” upon which the seceders 
builded ? 
‘* Also, that a cure is not to be obtained but by a mor- 


bific power, _—— of yootesins that are 
similar and a little J 

Always the two laws ere sae 
confirms them in these « The cause of this rests | electrode 


with the eternal and irrevocable law of nature, which 
was hitherto not understood,” 


a laws of 
omens + ee ono aan in, 
i 155, 47, 1 216, 377. 280, 282, are here quoted 








in addition to those alread 


and 
Hakvewiann es “Ta Bctions "279 and 280, Hahnemann 


resorts to italics to enforce the recognition of these laws. 
In short, all through the run the two laws—the 
similarity of the drug, and aye ee cere power of the dose. 


mentioned in this article, 
tiate these two laws of 


ON ELEOTRO-MASSAGE. 


By Water Y. Cown, M.D., New York Crry. 


Ever since electricity has been used for the treatment 
of nervous affections, muscular atony, and vascular dis- 
turbances, the difficulty of keeping the gene in- 
struments in reliable running order has deterred the 

profession from employing it to more than a 
ted extent. 

Its efficient use has been in great measure restricted 
to s in electro-therapy, who, devoting them- 
selves to their instraments of relief are seldom subject 
to the embarrassing annoyance of a seance without the 
current. 


Since has come into frequent use for anemic 
conditions, more especially those attended by nervous 
exhaustion, as well as for other states—local or gen- 
eral—attended by disordered circulation, an imperative 
want has been felt for some equally efficient, but less ex- 
pensive and more convenient means of passive exercise 
than a trained masseur. 

The successful plan of hygienic treatment, consisting 
of a combination of perfect rest, seclusion 


. | electricity, and increased alimentation, with tood of sim. 


ple character which Weir Mitchell has devised, for the 
multitude of American women afflicted with nervous 
yy ene (whether emaciate or obese,) is precluded 
a adoption mainly by the Poo vor crane 
ity of securing trained nurses, electricians, 

= masseurs, all in one. 

The use of electricity and massage in chronic diseases 
and ppg age usually requires too much skill for a lay 
person to be successful with them, while patients, as a 
rule, will not or cannot pay for a ‘sufficiently frequent 
application by those who are trained in their use. 


Dr. John Butler has recently devised an instrument 
for simultaneous) ual , ab plying electricity and 
which can be ently used by any person with few 


and simple instructions. The apparatus consists essen- 
tially of a permanent magnet, a revolving electro-mag- 





net, and a chamois-coverd metallic drum or cylinder, 
which constitutes one of the electrode. The other 

electrode, generally a flat, chamois-covered, rubber- 
backed dise of zinc, is connected by 0 conducting cord 


9 iaamoat. So instanton ‘along he surf: f 
nt the surface 0 

ino tolg' the a 

quoted | electro-magnet 


the drum is rolled. By intermediate gear the 
is caused to revolve, and present each 
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alternately to each pole of the permanent magnet. 

ith each break of contact a current of magneto- 
electricity is and sent through the part 
of the body ro and pressed upon by the metallic 
drum. 

The intensity of the current transmitted is easily 
graduated by the rapidity with which the drum is re- 
volved, and the amount of pressure exerted. 

The current is in all respects similar to that produced 
by an ordinary portable (Faradaic) battery. 

Fully as strong, if not a stronger, current may be 
obtained from the machine than from the battery, 
although the latter is much the larger and heavier in- 
strument. 

The machine may be carried in an ordinary hand 
satchel. 

Needing no fluid, and being of simple construction, 
it is far less liable than the battery to get out of order. 
The only precaution necessary is to keep the electro- 
magnet from wet. 


If massage by intermittent pressure hastens the on- 
flow of blood, and renders more active the nutritive 
processes by accelerating the circulation, as there seems 
no reason for doubting, and if, on the other hand, elec- 
tricity gives tone to a muscle by the exercise which it 
produces—by the intermittent contractions which alter- 
nately squeeze out the blood and allow more to flow in— 
effecting thus a similar result to massage, there seems 
to be the best of reasons for combining their use, and 
thus intensifying their effects. In other words, by 
adding electricity to massage, we get, beyond the mere 
passive exercise of the latter, an active although invol-. 
untary exercise of the muscles rolled and pressed upon, 
by the transmission of the current. 

These extraneously excited contractions, moreover, 


take place throughout the entire extent of the muscles | ; 
tearing in the hands at night ; itching about the ankles ; 
pulsating in the abdomen after meals and during preg- 


acted upon. Thus we obtain, at the same time, an en- 
tirely passive m e from the moving pressure of the 
roller, and a muscular contraction or electro-massage, 
which actively exercises the muscles, while the nervous 
system remains comparatively at rest. 

That not only the muscles but the other tissues are 
subjected to an efficient electro massage is evidenced by 
the fact, easily verified, that redness of the skin can be 
much more readily produced by the combined means 
than by either one alone. It seems, also, from its use 
so far, a tonic effects can be obtained than by 
the two separately. 

From the ease with which the instrument described 
can be used and efficiently used by lay persons (under 
the directions of the physician) as well as the y 
lessened liability of failure to work when called upon, 
we believe that it will supersede the fluid batteries in 
the treatment of many ‘affections, such as nervous ex- 
haustion, paralysis of various kinds, neuralgia, myal- 
giw, congestions—as of the uterus and other organs— 
amenorrheea, etc., local scleroses, the result of previous 
inflammation, muscular and glandular atony, as in con- 
stipation, dyspepsia, etc., and that it will also much 
increase the use of electricity for these common affec- 
tions,* 

bd d a has been ex) 
oe ei as oe a a 
ysicians Surgeons, N. Y. City. 


Ozone, the most remarkable disinfecting and deodor- 
izing agent yet found, can now be produced at slight 
cost by means of a simple and efficient ap us made 
by the Hektograph Company, 22 Church St. The pro- 
fession will glad to know that this wonderful ad- 
junct in the treatment of disease is placed within their 
reach, and that ——- it the sick-room can not only 
be purified and disinfected but the patient placed in 


the most favorable position for recovery. - 








HOMCOPATHIO MEDIOAL SOOIETY OF THE 
OOUNTY OF NEW YORK. 


A regular of the society was held at the 
thalmic Hi . There were 21 members 
minutes of the last were read and 

Arthur B. Norton from the of the 

President pro tem a certificate of licensure from the 
Sa medicine, and was duly elected a 
mem 


Alfred K. Hills, M.D., of the Committee ited at 
the December meeting to consider the advisability of 
supplying the Secretary with clerical aid in making the 
records of the society, reported that the Committee recom- 
mended that the Secretary be authorized to a 
stenographer whenever he deemed it necessary. C) 

was adopted and the Committee discharged. 

. M. Dearborn, M.D., reada paperon Selenium, arem- 
edy which owes its introduction to the homceopathic ma- 
teria medica chiefly to the late Dr. ror The pal 
symptoms exhibited in provings of tum, Dr. Dear- 
ee es itehing in the nostrils ; hacking 
or raising of lumps of transparent mucus in the morning ; 
frequent clearing of the throat alternating with hoarse- 
ness, which is increased on beginning to sing or talk ; 
morning cough, with some straining in the chest ; drop- 
ping of a watery sticky substance from the urethra be- 

ore and after stool; oozing of prostatic juice, with 
uncomfortable sensation, while sitting, and sometimes a 
burning, forcing-out feeling at the tip of the penis; 
involuntary dribbling of semen during sleep; semen 
wholly without normal odor ; incontinence of urine 
day, when walking, and after urinating; urine 4 
especially in the evening ; headache from tea, or 
made worse by using tea ; pain in the right side in the 
region of the liver, which is worse on inspiration ; 


nancy and a feeling of great weakness ; forgetfulness of 
business matters, but in sleep recalling what had been 
forgotten ; misplacement of syllables in speaking. Dr. 
Dearborn rye with great fullness and care the 
provings of Selenium with those of Sulphur, Calearea 
Ostrearum, Thuja and Ferrum. The clinical results 
reported from the use of Selenium in disease, he said, 
are as yet insufficient in number and connection to be of 
much value. The latest verifications noted are a cure 
of headache which was made worse by using tea, and 
the relief of incontinence of urine, the urine , 
When we understand better its mode of action have 
tested its therapeutic power in carefully selected cases, f 
it is not improbable that it may be found a valuable 
remedy for certain deranged states of the system, and to 
deserve a more prominent place in our materia medica. 
D. B, Hunt, M.D., presented the following note of a 
case, which was read by the Secretary : 
In the month of September, 1879, Mary W., a patient 
whom I had been treating for cataract of the right eye, 
presented herself, saying that on the preceding evening 
she had received a blow on the right temple, causing a 
great deal of pain, which had continued through the 
night and prevented sleep. The pain still persisted at 
the time of her visit. She described it as a dull, throb- 
bing pain, not confined to any one point, but generally 
over the right side. An examination of the eye showed 
some conjunctival irritation, with much photophobia 
and lac on. The lens lying loose and detached 
in the anterior chamber. A solution of Atropine, four 
grains to the ounce, was instilled, and Aconite* pre- 
scribed, a dose to be given every two hours. She re- 
fused to enter the hospital ward and was told to return 
the next day. She came, as directed, the following day 7 
complaining of increased severity of pain. On examin 
ing the eye the same conditions as existed on the 
oollag y were found to be present, except 
the conjunctiva was more congested and that the 
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Now, in this case there was tension in co 
the cl of the passages by the cataract. . Hunt 
‘or the cataract, by which the tension was 
mished and the pain relieved. Afterwards for some 
reason the secretion of the fluids of the eye probably 
went on to such an extent that the iris was for- 
pre) Meer the due excretion of the fluids, thereby 
rep the tension and causing sloughing of the 
cornea. e Heerine administered opened the " 
so that the fluids passed out, the tension was diminished 
and the cornea cleared up. Dr. Norton ht that 
Eserine might be very useful in sloughing of the cornea 
caused or aggravated by increased hardness of the eye- 
- ball; but in cases of simple ulceration of the cornea, 
where there is no increased tension, he doubted its bene- 
ficial effects. 
Alfred K. Hills, M.D., made the following remarks 
on the indications for the administration of ron. He 
said his first attempts to prescribe ron homeopatbically , 
were not crowned with that success which the study of 
its pathogenesis had led him to ex and its place in 
therapeutics was one to be found with no little difficulty. 
With a condition of an#mia rather than of plethora, 
time immemorial had associated it ; and it was this 
eralization which he thinks was largely ble for 
his failure. That the Jron is an important factor in the 
treatment of affections dependent upon a deficiency of 
the red blood-corpuscles, he would not on this occasion, 
attempt to question ; but the point to which he desired 
to invite attention, was one which might lead us to its 
more perfect individualization, and hence more intellig- 
ent use. His clinical experience had led him to the use 
of this agent only in cases in which animal food is either 
not desired by the appetite, or is not borne by the 
stomach if taken into it. When he had been — 
racteristic indication, he had never dis- 


nless we have some reliable guide to the selection 
of drugs, they will not serve us as remedies in disease, 
and their administration becomes harmful, when under 
other circumstances they can be made of the greatest 


service in actually curing disease. : 

It was this bl which led him to 
almost discard so important a remedy as Jron, and 
doubtless many another had his experience. 

Again, it is to this demo neralization that we 


can charge the useless substitution of one drug for 
another 


We often find various preparations of lime, Peruvian 
bark, iodine, sulphur and er deep acting medicines 





this position in respect to the subject of our 


8. 

While all of these drags are very important as ory, 
carriers, they each have their afinities, and will 
resist all attempts to force them out of their legitimate 
sphere. 

tHe was well aware that some will think that his consid- 
eration of so t a drug as Iron, should also 
include its ch relations to the organism, but this 
effort would lead beyond the object of his remarks, 
which were intended as purely of a therapeutic character 
from an homeopathic stand-point. 

The clinical use of Peruvian bark is so much mixed 
up with that of Jron, that we find these two great 

ts often combined in prescriptions, upon this 
miserable principle of generalization. 

Both may be of the test service in conditions 
dependent upon anemia, but our strict method of induc- 
tion must determine the circumstances. 

Our experience has taught us that the typical case for 
the use of Peruvian bark, is just as intolerant of fruits, 
as our Iron is of animal food, and this her with 
other modalities has often determined the choice. 

A case which recently came into his hands, illustrated 
in a forcible manner, importance of d 
the action of Carbonate of lime from that of Jram. 

The patient was suffering from Chlorosis dependent 
upon such fault tion as we often find in 
patients of scrofulous diathesis, with the swollen glands 
and local congestions. She had been plied with Iron 
to the extent of toleration without the Ma eres beneficial 
effect. Her obesity was of that peculiar flabby character 
which often gives the skin a pearly white appearance. 
The appetite was not very much, but animal food was 
relished and digested as usual, excepting in quantity— 
Concomitant symptoms agreeing, the rea Carbonica 
was administered with satisfactory results, and to the 
discomfiture of Iron. 

He would that he possessed as trustworthy indications 
for the use of every drug in our Materia Medica ; and 
to that end we can mueh better give the time which 
some of us devote to non-essentials. 

L. L. Danforth, M.D., ~ segue the following case 
occurring in his practice. The patient wasa young lady 
22 years of age, who came to him a little over two years 
ago, suffering from pain in the lower part of the abdo- 
men when walking. ~The pain was intermittent: at 
times she - intensely, at a times she was 
comparatively free from it. Another prominent s. 
tom was what she described as a fluttering pend ny fn 
the abdomen, which was sore to pressure. She had 
suffered from dysmenorrheea ever since the menstrual 
function had beenestablished. She ually improved 
under his treatment, but was stil] subject to occasional 
attacks of pain and to the uliar flutte sensation. 
On examination she was found to be suffering from 
chronic peritonitis induced by d orrhea. The 
symptom which finally led to the discovery of the true 
remedy, was the fluttering in the abdomen. Dr. Dan- 
forth pored over his Materia Medica during the two 

ears the patient was under his care, but could not find 


ust that symptom till he procured Allen’s General In- 
dex and found by its aid, the remedy B glottis, 
under the head of fluttering in the abdomen. He gave 


the patient four doses a day of the remedy in tincture, 
and from that time to this, a of four months, the 
pain and fluttering sensation been absent, and the 
patient is entirely well, except occasional suffering from 
the dysmenorrheea. 

A communication from W. Peterson, M.D., was read, 
tendering his tion as a member of the Society. 
On motion it was on the table. 

A communication to the Secretary from the literary 
executors of the late Dr. Hering was read, asking him 
to distribute among the members of the Society, cireu- 
lars and subscription blanks accom the commu- 
nication, ®nd relating to the raising of a fund for the 
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soa eeemaherhapmmeen epi ne eg eta ae nom 
e documents were accordingly distributed. 

ese — M.D., = , that a Committee be 
appointed to devise some ‘or systematic in . 
tlons during the current "seme in Materia Medica by 
provings o and otherwise, the Committee to 
report to the Society from time to time. The motion 
was adopted and the president pro tem appointed the 
following Committee : Alfred K. Hills, M.D., G 8. 
Norton, M D.; H. M. Dearborn, M.D.; M. Deochere, 
M.D. ; and Mary E. Bond, M.D. 

The Secretary *p ed to the members of the Society 
i sal tae Deoket in ti d valuable, by respond 
ngs of the ty interes an 8, - 
ing to his invitations for tho nossentation of pape and 


notes of cases, 
Adjourned. F. H. Boynton, M.D. 
Secretary. 


New York, Feb. 9, 1881. 





Tae HomasopaTHic PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS OF 
AMERICA, 

Messrs. Eprrors :—Allow us to express our thanks 
for your notice in the February number of your valua- 
ble journal, 255, of our forthcoming work. We 
adopt the whole of it, as expressing ourown views, 
and exact ideas amen the book. The volume will 
be confined to ‘‘ biographical statistics” only; and, as 
it is intended to be ‘‘solely for reference,” all ‘‘bun- 
combe”’ will be sedulously avoided. We propose to 
furnish “ ed facts” only. Our move has been 
most warmly endorsed by many of the most prominent 
members of our profession, several of whom have, un- 
asked, written congratulatory letters, exp their 
gratification that such a work is being compiled; and 
over eleven hundred of the blank forms of questions, 
or circulars, have already been filled out and sent to us. 
Our standard of admission to mention in our book is simi- 
lar to that of the American Institute of Homeopathy, 
viz. : ‘‘ A physician must have pursued a regular course 
of medical studies, according to the requirements of the 
existing institutions of this country,” must be a regular 
graduate of a reputable medical college, and ‘‘sus- 
tain a good moral character and professional standing.” 
We are making unwearied efforts, aided wy the infor- 
mation from eminent Pi mwy all over the country, 
to thoroughly purge all ‘* black sheep” from our list. 
With the mooted questions of dosage and potency, the 
editors will not interfere. Theoretical medicine will 
not be discussed, as not germane to the character of the 
book. We shall su if the profession will warmly 
support our endeavor. by promptly filling and re- 
turning the blanks, making the information statistical 
and accurate, avoiding all eralities and unn 
statements Those who seize our idea may often help 
greatly by conveying their apprehension of it to others. 
who are hesitating or inclining to an unfavorable deci- 
sion. It _ arly an occasion where each, by doing 
his part, will help others and himself at the same time. 

J GUERNSEY. 


N. Y. HOMC@OPATHIO MEDIOAL OOLLEGE. 


The New York Homeopathic Medical College held 
its commencement March $8. Salem H. Wales, the 
President of the Board of Trustees, presided, and con- 
ferred the degrees. Professor Dowling delivered the 
introductory address. 

Prizes were presented to the following graduates by 
Prof. F, 8. Bradford, M. D., Secretary of the Fac- 


ulty :— 

First ‘‘ Faculty Prize” for the highest standing in all 
departments—a complete set (seventeen hip ae 
‘*Ziemssen’s Cyclopedia of the Practice of 
cine ’—to Chester Arthur Mayer; of Buffalo, N. Y. 

Second “‘ Faculty Prize” for the second standing—a 
minor operating case—to Samuel W. Clark, Jr., of 
Philadelphia. e 


in his efforts to make the meet-| J. H 


Prize presented by Mr. Salem H. Wales for the 
highest proficiency in all the junior studies—Helmuth 
pocket case—to A. J. Warner, of Watkins, N. Y. 


The following received honorable men- 
tion : Messrs. C G of Bradford, Pa.; E. T. 
Horton, of Pul , Vt; J. Pratt, of Yarmouth, 
Me.; W. J, . of Brooklyn, N. Y.; and E. H 


; J, 
; A. P. Sim ; Sinsa ; F. M. Sisson; 
N. Smith, Jr. ; St. John; C. T ; E. 


Wolcott. 


Dr. JoHN BuTLER has devised an instrument, a cut 
of which may be seen in another colamn, by which 
electricity and massage may be practised at same 
time. The importanceof these agents as curative means 
is becoming better understood and their combination in 
this convenient form for ap will, we feel confi- 
dent, meet the approval of prof 

The instrument is in convenient to be carried, 
and, if desired, can be applied by the nurse after a little 
instruction. 


Dr. E. R. Corson, of Savannah, Ga. has formed a . 
rtnership with Dr. C. C. Schley city ; 
riends will do well to.keep the fact in mind in referring 
patients. 


. i el 
Dr. A. P. hele a - Chief-of-Staff, 4 5 
ents treated at Homeopathic sd, 
uring February, with a mortality of 1.71 per cent. 


A Brix has been introduced at Albany, paosing for 
patent medicines by a 


the supervision of the issue of 
board of medical men. 


Dr. GAILLIARD, editor of L’ ie Militante, 
Belge, has been made an officer anion diene 
France. 


- 








Dr. J. H. MoCiE.ianp, and.C. F. Bingaman, will 
represent Allegheny Co., Pa., at the International Con- 
vention, London. , 


Removats.—Dr. 8. F. Shannon from Pittsburgh to 
87 Arch st., Allegheny, Pa. 

Dr. H. W. Ta¥Lor has removed to Terre Haute, Ind., 
where he will have a larger sphere for usefulness. 

Dr. Wa. Peacu from Rochester, Pa., to 115 Arch st., 
Allegheny, Pa. 
Dr. W. Y. Cown to 36 W. 2ist Street. 
Dr. E. N. Laks, Blossburg, Pa., to Butler, Pa. 


‘LocaTion.-Tionesta, Forest County, Pa. Address Rev. 
J. F. Hill. 


MaRRIED.—In Elyria, Ohio, Dec. 21, 1880, at the resi- 





dence of the bride’s parents, Miss Frances L. Pomroy 
to Harlan Pomroy, M.D., of Cleveland, Ohio, 











